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How Good Roads Reduce the Cost of Living — 


NOOD roads are like oil in ma- 
J chinery —they reduce friction- 
resistance, 


Without good roads a community 
Stagnates. 





rusts — sticks 


With good roads—the wheels of 
industry spin and produce. 


Good roads multiply the earning 
power and value of remote farms. 
Phey bring a new flood of produce 
to the freight-st: ition. ‘They increase 
the community's buying power and 
make for prosperity. 


Bad roads add to the cost of every ton 
that drags its weary way over them, 
while good roads set the farm-wagon, 


automobile and motor-truck rolling 
smoothly to market. 


Government statistics prove that the 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


people of backward counties often 
waste, in a few vears, in excessive 
hauling costs, money enough to build 
a big system of modern roads. 


Good roads used to be expensive to 
construct and keep up. Today they 
are not. 


Built and maintained with Tarvia, 
modern roads are made automobile- 
proof, frost-proot and durable. 


Over a period of years Tarvia Roads 
are /ess Costly than any other form of 
x d-? 0ad f Wn sir tt } . 

They are a delight to owners of 
horse-drawn vehicles and motor-cars 
alike. They give horses perfect 
traction. 


Many of the streets and parkways of 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and a 


) 





Montr 





Company 


thousand smaller towns have Tar 















Roads because they give adequ ite 


service at low cost. 


A system of Tarvia Roads in 


community will do much to incre 


its pro sperity and reauce the 
cost of living. 


Special Service Department 
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McDougall 


Go to your furniture store and see the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet with the patented Auto- 


Front 
working surface. 
McDougall 


the device that does away with swinging doors over the table-top and adds one-third more 
No other cabinet has this exclusive McDougall feature—so be sure you see the 
look for the name “Mc Dougall” on the front of the cabinet, above the upper cupboard. 


Compare the McDougall (if you wish) with any other cabinet—and see for yourself how it excels all others 
in design, in conveniences, 1n finish —in beauty, in efhiciency, in service. 


See These Exclusive Features 
Phe Auto-Fkront 


uch, instantly closing the work-cup 


that drops and raises at the 

‘ ] ] ’ 
leaving no slot or groove to catch 

HIS 
| 


n . . 
yuick-hlling Flour Bin with magic sifter 


nables you to measure the exact amount 
d flour you need 
metal Bread and Cake Drawer, with 


that keeps bread and pastry 


i large Utensil Cupboard with slid- 
that holds all large 
tensils, with room to spare 
inging, crystal-glass Sugar Jar with 
shutter that 


d sliding shelf 


shows at a glance 


how much sugar you have on hand 


] f 


Made only by McDougall Company, 


PE 


“ y . _ 
Make These Practical Tests 
Pull out the snow-white Porceliron Extension 
Table ‘Top—to prove how large a working 
surtace it gives you, even with the Auto-Front 


( le SC d 


Note how you can prepare the most 
delicate foods on it—because it Is so sanitary 
Take a broom and sweep under the Sanitary 
leg Base —to prove that ycu need not move 
the McDougall to keep your floor neat and clean 
Stand in front of the McDougall and see how 
easily and quickly you can put your hand on 
anything it contains —to prove how much time 
it will save you every day 
Pull out the Drawers and push them in again 
to prove how easily they work, and that they 
never bind or stick. Note how well they are 
finished, inside and out. 


and we will arrange for you to get one 
, sanitary-base McDougall in your kitchen. 


Frankfort, I 


Have It Sent on Approval 


You need not buy the McDougall until you 
have first had an opportunity to try it in daily 
use In your own home, and know from actu 
experience that it is the most useful article you 
ever had 

Your furniture dealer will deliver it without 
cost. After ‘you have satished yourself that it 
ts the Steinway of the Kitchen—the only Kitcher 
Cabinet that meets every possible need—the 
pay as little as $1.00 a week for it It w 
save many times this amount for years 

Don’t wait another day 


now todas 


Visit your dealer 
—and get this “automatic maid’”’ 
to help you in a hundred ways to make kitchen 
work easier, kitchen hours shorter, kitchen time 
the most joyous time of all the day. 


f your local dealer does not have the McDougall Auto-Front, write for illustrated booklet showing various styles and sizes in 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets at prices from $14.50 to $54. 00 
struct your architect to plan a space tora movable 


If you are going to build, 
We will gladly send him details. 


ad.. U.S. A. 
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Lille BOYS AIRE MARCHING 


enon et By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


so verv n 
montuns ago, 


going down the 


) ‘ nall 
i in town in which I 
‘] t l nha t ed, « 
4 ace lt na 
) of r r 
N V i 4 « ‘ 
Ame i r 
} form was a rare s 
nd xty 1 I I 
one ugh to 
( 1. Ist ed als ‘ 
Here were many of the 
men I knew, 
men and men ! 
I in1-Cla i 
heey 
t Straig’ 
; nard to be 
ol e rathe ’ i 
” r comme 
ne lends ang ne 








: ly earnes aete ) 7 
mined and, as we ! \ 
] KnOW,1 ot ( 
V ed of our ul f 
entr nto the | 
b they were g gz 
voluntaril he 1 , 
i mers at the sea a ( 
ns: their mo- 
‘“ 1 ge eve 
{ me, th f " 
} Oo lor t 
icleus of wl s V 
1 our very spl 
; t m of trait office 
Lor Wi 
The were of ail 
f all siz 
d har« Mrs. Rinehart at the Rifle Range, Officer's Training Camp, Fort McPherson, Georgia 
} otners were rantly 
need of girth control. Most of them were office men, a trifle soft in spite of golf and spring, wl 
4 riding. There was a sprinkling of college boys, too, of clerks and, shoulder to shoulder an asset to the countr r 
with them, men of no occupation save the management of inherited wealt Gradually these 
4 They differed gre atly, but two things they had in common conviction and \ nm loafers At dinner table we 
Conviction that we were facing war, and vision to plan ahead to meet that war case there was trouble The 
Dancing Partners Learning to be Soldiers ne : me, tl ' 
ver ‘ \\ 
' y ewer was no band. The absence of music gave the little assembly an even 1 ‘ magazine and pr 
businesslike appearance, There was not evena flag In sight. Now in our v ive ‘ nome trom the 
fi are accustomed to nds and flags with our soldie rs, and this absence of mart I xt 
us thinking. The men stood there, silent and serious. And after a time it began to anew game, likeg 
They stood there in the rain. We civilians scurried for shelter, but the men ir But we knew. I tl 
if n stood il. 
All at once, then, we saw them as a class apart. Rain did net concern them a1 Target Practice and Bandage Rolling From Coast to Coast 
more or bands ( rifi or automob les or even we ourselves, Who ! ‘ 1 


ly lives. They were detached Not a class apart Dut a ‘ pp equ as bel 
vation. We were for ourselves. tne yuuntr ritie 








their rifles and marched to the railroad station. Ther ung men were to be see 

{ 
i at the country-club dinner dance that night and ra ‘ i W 

‘ ved. Not war as yet, but the thought of war had rea ed oul 

| ’ ne { 
' ’ } z 
\ ; . . . : 
{ : of the village was divided. Some were thought! € I nr 

: still War see med far away; a broad ocean separated us from it We brought ir ther nailed to a tree 

: men and had our dances as usual In the daytime some of us sewed for the Red Cross When I w ler, as | 

' led bandages— busily, it is true, but always with a feeling of detachment. Itw ‘ pe é I 
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: 
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Here are Demonstration Trenches Built for Practice at an e 
20 and the west, the north and the south is 


Officers’ Training Camp “‘Somewhere in America 


at our door the 


ally, war had been ince 
iining camp was held. 


it the only ones who were watching this 
Che War Department was watching, and it 
That hi 


gh average of intelligence, 


and i 


wartare; 
yw to cooper- 
wetner it could 


id organization. 


1 certain per 


teach men to 


For that 


million 
leader 


two thousand 


latoor 


who will be 
weir platoon 
not only how 
hem but how, 


have reached 
new platoon 
} 


hem properly 


ording to the 
ited laws gov 
and 
how to keep them fed clothed 


and of labor, 


warfare 


them there, 


e them proper hours of rest 
and to 


upervise 


, must lead 


Oo repair trenches dig new one 


platoon leaders must the care 


d, when the moment comes 


A Wonderful Body of Men 


ixty-two thousand five hundred 


ist be not only soldiers but bookkeeper 


wks, diplomat sanitar arpenters 


they 


Wins, ¢ 


If they are in the cavalry should know 


( If they are in the artillery they must 
h their gut 
iing of those early camps had shown 


and 
and 


expan had to be han lled, 


think 


ion 
our Government is slow, 
Oo waste motor 


re was! oveTl 


stem. Those of us who 
and politic 

long bre: 
experime 


ready to into th 


and 


’ was ! 
officers by the wholesale 


ow go 
Jecause of 
not and is not now pet 


ond 


and even 


ystem was 


hanges to be made before the se« 


M There are weaknesses 


But no minor defects, no failure 


lll see 


can alter the essential 


human equation, 
new system of intensive training we have 

tride forward, an advance untouched 
and of vital 


cleal nterest 


to every man, woman and child in the 
nation— because an army is only asstrong 
as its leaders. 

To realize what this means to us it is 
necessary to understand the quality of 
the men who have volunteered for the 
training—their quality and their feeling 
of grave responsibility. The prevailing 
note of the camps is seriousness. The 
men are almost too intense, too anxious. 
And we must also realize the attitude of 
our army officers toward these men—of 
responsibility, respect and admiration. 

“Never in the history of the world,” 
said one gray-haired army officer to me, 
such a body of men gathered 
together. Our best—our very best!” 

And they are. Like that wonderful 
first army of England which flung itself, 
without hope, against the German hordes, 
there is nothing betterin the land. They 
are practical idealists, gentlemen in the 
best sense of the word, patriots and sol- 
diers. Not because so many of them are 
college men, not single 
family of fighting tradition in the east 


“was 


bec ause every 


represented, are they distinct. It is be- 
cause they represent that highest order of patriotism which, 
having much to lose, sacrifices it all willingly for a great 
cause. Not because they are volunteers, but because they 
are pioneers, taking on their shoulders willingly new and 


great responsibilities, offering all they have—their lives —to 


For the last month I have been visiting these camps, 
sometimes in the South, where from rifle range and parade 


ground the heat rose in dizzying visible waves; 
in the more bracing breezes of the North. 
rain and shine, early in the morning and late at ni; 
reveille to 
so flattered at t 

And, though I am a civilian and a woman, in the 
had a rather cle: of the system and it 
where it is strong, of it 


I saw 


taps. 


ar perspective 
ings, of the places 
weaknesses. 
war, from the student officers themselves, 
of the very fathers 


is still in it 


even tron 
The 


the 


of the training-camp idea 
formative stage, and now if ever i 
We cannot take a 


men. Our entire military success, perhaps our 


institute changes. chance W 


t 


tence, ! tr 


eXxi langs on them and thei 


The Essentials of the Camps 


J ST so long as we are willing to progres 
e . 


early errors, to refuse to crystallize until we 


as near pel vossible—so long shall 


combat a ( y trained in the thing 


so hurriedly. 


PI ysi ally the 
parade ground, bounded by the permanet 
of the army post; 
student officers, built in rows Vv tidy 


‘ 
and 


camps have many 


me? 
en 


1 ‘ 

long lrame cantor 
with mess h kitchen 
A. hall 


oldierly neatness 


between them, 


exchange and a Y. M.C 


Common to all, also, are 


these are comm 
and 
erect decorum and or 
most common 
common really, t 


they stand 





LAF 


rvs 
>» 


ae 


the service of their country. To watch them is both iInspir- 
ng and depressing. There are few smiles among the civilians 
who gather in the evenings at retreat in the different camps 
when that wail of the bugle, which once meant defeat on the 
battlefield, now signals only the end of day and the slow 
descent of the flag. Because we must face 
this squarely: These men are not going 
o drive their men forward from the safety 
of distant shelters. They are to lead our 
all that the word lead im- 
They will go forward with their 


hew army in 


plies 
and a certain percentage of them 
back. 

And they are our best. 


SO, 


men; 
will not come 
when we go together, as we shall, 
on our tour of certain of these camps, 
The men are right; 
expansion is right; the 
is both right and wise. Like 


let us remember this: 


the system of 


Government 


all onlookers, we shall find some things to 


e and some to suggest, but never 


for a moment can we impeach the foun- 


dation on which this new structure of 


( rests so securely. 


The Government's first move was to 


f 
aii i 


or volunteers for Reserve Officers’ 
It had already made out 
As rap- 
idly as possible, round the nucleus of army 
posts in various parts of the country, well 
equipped with permanent buildings, it 
erected cantonments to shelter the new 
candidates, as they are called, for the 


And then it got to work. 


Training Corps 


a schedule of lessons and drills. 


eTViCce 


Stal tly MoOvVIN§ 
in khaki. 
They 
ground, drilling in 

on 


formations; 
lying flat and sig} 
barrels of their rif 
men in khaki 
them 

or uc 

They ar 

ing down ar 

and pasting 

the hits,or we 
forth over tl 

I suppo ©} 


to someone, 


Signal Flag Drill at the Training Camp for Officers at Plattsburg 


Changing guard at its best 


ort of 


gures, round the parade ground 


master who can lead a 


‘ 
l 


band would be useful, because ever 


student officer gets a 


a e 7 
Sergeant Billy Lynch, All-Round Harvard Athiete, Teaching Charlie 
Brickiey and Sam Feiton Bayonet Exercises at Soidiers’ Fieid 
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someti 


then 


I have even eaten with the men, and beer 


1e invitation that I was fairly tongue-tied 


occas 


I had gained it from men whose business 


are on the para 
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to distract the visi- r 
tors until things get 


going again. 

So men in khaki 
are everywhere, 4S 
I have said. And 
they re 


al ways ll 







ovement, except 



































when they are at the i Bohr CEA , 
* a pan N \ 
ed 
} 
! 
exp 
| 
. , 
‘ 
. I 
Future Officers at the Plattsburg Camp Receive Instruction on the Regular Army Pest Parade Ground t 
of honor not to kick t 
But with the permanent barra and the new frame _ difficult sometimes to understand how they happen t { 
ones, and the neatness and the moving khaki figures, where they ar strategicall | t | t t H ‘ 
resemblance among the camps ends. Sometimes the parade some of them | ng shipping and trans] fa ‘ ‘ N 
ground a tiny scrap not large enough to enable all the to a marked degrees yur War Department nnerited ippedl | 
men t emble for retreat. Fort McPherson, at Atlanta, them from the selfish instincts or po ldgment of past i ere u ible Rex ild W t K Y 
Georgia, particularly suffers greatly from the lack of authorities, and now handicapped at a cr al time the at tat it N 
iff ent gr ind At the best ; : were built to accomr late zy all ‘ t 
Ard again, the new barracks, built hastily and according numbers of men and needed little space. Cities } e g! Y. M. ¢ \ i 
to eacl mmanding officer's interpretation of his instruc- out toward and round them. Even those situated in the ‘ ) ) 
liffer great Ger speaking, they answer agricultural districts are surrounded | cult ited The re 
every purpose. Some of them, however, have only half as and this year there is little waste land in the int The : : 
iny windows as others, and the men suffer for lack of result is small op; i the cross t ys 
ventilation. Some have double-tier bunks, which allow and maneuvering, which are so essential Ar . : 
for more floor space between the beds and make for order, are confronted with the problem of maneuvering their met , ; . ’ 
while taking little from comfort. Others have long rows of on macadam roads. ] r \ } 
a are meticulously tidy. Others are not. In this particular Plattsburg is g ly f } 
All electric lighted and built on comy With an enormous parade ground, wit! xtee! indred 
eets that were carefully sewered. Some had study |} acres of Government reservation and w i are 
for those two hours of 1 ight stud from seven to nine, so miles, immed ately adjacent to the post, ol unier i, f 
liff lt for wea men. Other a e, ‘7 
and the student officers lay at night in 
their bur es or y their ts, and were ' 
quite as like is not to drop asleep over ‘ 
their bool 
Lack of Ground 
CSRS do Sew conten n the low At} \fcP} 
Ficsiudn ance mame 
putting up any new cantonments for the ‘ : 
Pl of air ice, pient of exits for the , 
me Case I fire n one camp the guard t 
V ill night with fire extinguishers 
ind abundant shower-bath space are most 
‘ ent to the comf t of the mer i \ 
Af ga number of ca is ] came ! 
to the nclusion that they were of two 
rts: There was the camp where the com- Cement Barracks 
manding officer laid particular stress on 
the mp housekeeping ind in such ar Fons IYER 
camps tre juently the emphasis was laid on 4 . 
the theoretical part f the work rather i 
than on the practical; and there was the 
Set 1 sort, where the kitchens did not : 
bear close inspec n and where the menu 
wert yor and ill-arranged, but where the 
men were getting most excellent physical 
} rour ny Thetr h is, prob- i 
‘ it it 1 It to expect the exec- 
utive officers of these camps to be both 
good housekeepers and good fighting mer 


1 how I ild like to name them! ‘ 
‘ e maximum of efficiency is showr ‘ 
comfort, cleanli food and instruc- 

t vhere the men, conscious of being 

we oked after, well fed and well ordered, 


worked with a surprising snap and vigor. 
For efficiency is a contagion that spreads 


from the top down. 





Perhaps the greatest handicap some of 
these camps have is a lack of ground round 
them. Our army posts have never been —_ — ——— 
= fas etenteste reaacne lood " . , : 
iced for s egic reasons. Indeed, it is The Candidate Puts in an Idle Afternoon Squinting Along the Barret of a Rifle Continued on Page 3 
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man sat on one of the benches reserved 
ple out of employment and enviously 
more fortunate fellow artists, cos- 
| grease-painted for the day’s toil. It was early 
nd the space between the administration build- 
ne mai tage Was filled with soldiers and sailors, 
pirates, cow-punchers and capitalists, and 

des in rich profusion 
vith a scalping knife could go into that bunch 
ough Pickford curls to stuff a mattress!” 
swarthy man. “ Where do they all come 
how do they all get jobs? Every actor in the 
working but me; and by the looks of it I ain’t 
york any more.” Suddenly his eye bright- 
caught sight of a brisk, plump little man, 
“Mister MacWade, I believe?” 


ttle man halted, grinning 


direction 


Sam’?” he asked 
replied the swarthy 
» darned bu y these 
got no time for us 
Rpt BN 
is refreshing.” 
d Sam. “I got to be 
I’m broke! I ain’t worked in 
I’m just about as desp’rate as 
Anson wa I’d go as far as 
nd on somebody’s pay roll 


ector glanced at his watch. 
w far did John Wesley go?” he in- 
’ lon't seem to recall the name.” 
said Sam. ‘“‘ Wes was 
and he never was in pic- 
me of the boys that just 
‘tstand civilization. That 


what drove him out of Oklahoma.” 


mad : hat? 

mad—no; but tough; oh, 

uu see, Davy, they put up 

line about a hundred miles 

the ranch where Wes was punch- 

and after that he couldn't sleep 

He claimed the telephone 

his air. Then they built a 

ire fence a hundred miles south of 

and there was his pers’nal liberty all 

fe didn’t feel free to ride 

this neighbors. Wes said it 

same as be ing In jail, hemme d 

like that; so he got hima 
, with one white eye, and pulled his 
na, where things was still wild in them 
ver in the White Mountains he run onto an 


ny 


and told him what he was looking for. 

» find me a tough cow outfit,’ says Wes, ‘because 
nature and I got to work with tough people. 
civilization.’ 

the case,’ says the burro varmint, ‘keep 

est till you hit the Flyin’ H outfit, on Cherry 

‘s the toughest ranch in the country, and the 

is always elected foreman. The one they 

into camp riding on a panther and leading 

tain tion for a pack horse, Yes; the Flyin’ H 
lly.’ 

the ole feller and strikes out, and 
hits the Che rry Creek country. The 

is camped down by the creek, and he 
lusk. Wes remembers how the foreman 
ince, and he sure wants to qualify for a job 

» he piles off and goes prowling through 

the cactus till he finds what he’s looking for. 
the Flyin’ H outfit sees of him, he comes 
imp, holding a rattlesnake close under the 
him as a whip, rattles flying every which 


up to the fire,stands Mister Pinto on 
a fancy dismount, chucks the snake up 
m by the tail as he comes down and pops 


"murmured the director 
Wes walks over to the fire where the 
ipper. There was beans in one of the 
big, brown Mexican beans— so hot that every- 
ing the cook for leaving "em on the fire so 
hov his bare hand clear to the bottom of 
out a mess of frijoles, and downs *em 
Then he picks up the coffeepot, 
team oozling out of it everywheres, and tilts 
half a gallon of Java into his system. Melted lead 


ig an eye, 


ldn’t have been any hotter, and Wes drank from the 


By this time he has an audience; the whole 
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7 By Charles E.Van Loam 


ILLUSTRATED 


outfit is 
watching 
him, plenty 
interested 4 
but nobody 
says a word. It ain't polite to ask strangers who they are 
and where they’re from—especially in Arizona. 

“Next thing, Wes goes poking round till he finds him 
one of them big barrel cactuses, with spikes on it two 
inches long and sharp as a needle. He tears it out by the 
roots, rolls it up to the fire and sits on it while he twists 
a cigarette. He takes a couple of drags to get it going 
good and then swallers it, fire end first. 

“*Vow—ee-e-e!’ he howls. ‘I’m a tough man and I 
can’t help it none! I was born in a race-hoss stall down in 
Tennessee, hatched out by a ole blue game hen, and my 
daddy was a ring-tailed wolf! Ropes won't choke me, 
bullets won't dent me, snakes won't bite me, fire won't 
burn me, and cactus won't scratch me—that’s how tough 
I am!’ ‘ 

“He sizes up the gang and picks out the hardest looking 
hombre in the bunch. ‘Be you the foreman of this here 
outfit?’ asks Wes. The man gets up and takes off his 
sombrero, 

“*T was,’ says he; ‘but you is!’ And that,” concluded 
Sam, ‘was how far John Wesley Anson went to get him 
a job. He was desp’rate, Davy. I’m desp’rate too. 
They've had me polishing benches for two weeks; and if 
I don’t work soon I got to quit the cafeteria habit—that’s 
all. How about it?” 

“T'll think it over,” said MacWade noncommittally. 

“And that John Wesley Anson story don’t get me a 
thing?” wailed Sam. “Not a thing?” 

“It might, if I was sure I could use you in this next 
picture,” 

“Use me? And I've played everything you ever asked 
me to—from cannibal kings to Mexican bartenders! 
Versatile—that’s my middle name. But don’t go away. 
Stick a minute. I see I got to dicker with you. I'll sell 
you some information for a week’s work— information 
that concerns you.” 


AW THU RWeouwans 


“Silly !"’ Cried the Girt. “Of Course 


it Would be Proper! Wait Tiii I Teil My Mother"’ mobile 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“Studio gossip, eh? Sam, I thought 
better than that.” 
“This ain’t no studio gossip 
You better be looking round 
man. You're going to lose Jerry 
news, ain’t it?” 
“It’s news,” said MacWade; 
true.” 
“Bet me that it ain't Si 
“Bet me a week’s work! I « 


999 sid 


lare y 
“Why,” said David, “it’s ridicu 

face of it. There hasn't been a bit of tr 
Jerry hasn’t said a word to me about quitt 
the Mammoth.” 

“Oh, he won't quit the joint: he 
switch directors. Go to work for some 
else Shouldn’t wonder if it was because 

got him all jimmed up by that elep} 
Maybe he’s done taking chances 

“But thatdidn’t amount toar 
argued MacWade. ‘“ He was up: 
two days, as goodasnew. Hefir 
picture—worked with the elep 
all. Jerry’s no quitter.” 

“No; but he’s to gult 
or not, it makes me 
What's more, Jerry ain’ 

You got a swell chance to lo 
ing woman.” 

“Jean? Nonsense!” 

“Yeh; that’s what I say, Da 
nonsense to offer a little doll-f 
a hundred and fifty dollars a weel 
a sterling actor like me 9 

ers 
ty a week?” 


quest t 


ion cut shar} 


ply 
Sam’s complaining whine. 

“Oh! Kind of interested 
you?” said Sam with a tant 
“Couldn't hardly get a rise 
about Jerry; but mention M 
bell, and “3 

‘That'll do!’ ordered Da 
“Cut the comedy! 

“Thecomedyis cut. Nooffens 
Davy. Here's the straight stuff 


Terent 


picture studios a 


round these dif ict 
lot the last two weeks. Yesterd ay I wa 
over to the Alta outfit and I got an earfu 
of business conversation. Joe Meredit} 
he’s directing features for the Alta—wa 
talki ig to Coole Vv, the business mar ager 
Me, asleep in the back seat of 
asleep all but 1 
Meredith wants Miss Cz 
it’s an outrage the way she’s wasted here, 
direction, she can be developed into a star a 

“Joe always did hate himself,” sneered MacWade 
‘Everything he knows about the moving-picture busine 
he learned from me. But go on, Sam.” 

“Well, that’s all, Davy—except they talked money 
Cooley said the Mammoth di l 
speak of, and a hundred ought 
housetoher. Meredith said he didn’ 
on her turning the offer down, ‘ 
figure of one fifty. Cooley finally agreed 
offer her the hundred first; and if she won't fall 
they'll tilt the ante. A hundred and fifty a week for 
first year, a long-term contract, and a sliding scale. 


idea is to advertise her like a circus, give her good support, 
star her from the jump, and make a drawing card of her 
Meredith says he’s watched her from her first picture 
and he thinks she’s the best prospect in sight at the present 
time. With good directing and the right kind of stories 
you needn’t get mad, Davy; I’m only repeating wha 
said. It’s the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

the truth. Is it worth a job or not?” 

MacWade did not reply. He was staring a 
green hills and the expression on his fa 
pleasant one. 

“Davy, do I get that job?” 

“Eh?” The little director roused himself 
“Oh, you're still talking about that job?” 

“I’ve showed you the goods,”’ said Sam. 

“And a fine package it is!”’ ejaculated MacWade. “A 
fine package! Yes, you get the job, even if I have 
to write in a part for you. And I’m ever so much obliged 
though I don’t see what I can do about it. The G. M 
wouldn’t meet their first offer, let alone their second 
This is a grand little world, Sam, and the motion-picture 
business is the grandest thing in it— not!” 
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He 


strode away, hands thrust deep in his pockets, and ‘“‘The only way you can make |} believe to try ar 





a black scowl on his round cherubic countenance. try and try—and fail. Tell Mac that a thing can’t be \ ‘ the S I 
*Davy’s sore,” soliloquized Sam—“‘sore asa crab; and done, and good night! He'll spend hours showing you I D ! 
I don’t blame him at all. Here he takes an extra woman where you're wrong; and lots of time ou are es + Bee 8 ] 
off the lot, teaches her everything she knows, makes her Go after her again, Baron; and be sweet v the dear And . ‘ e upset 
h forty or fifty a week when she ain’t worth nothing girl, because she’s mean when she gets started. I don’t “That Le 
and he can’t even keep her! this t if I can help i We : 1 MacW \ 





Along comes the want her climbir 
4 

> 

la 














yutfit with more jack, and where's his leading woman The Baron, me ) n ha plunged the ‘ Ba I \ 
now? Gone where the woodbine twineth and the doodle made jungle, and his voice was heard coaxing, expostu- rhe Ba proved a true proj R 
: ird pines for his mate! . . . Oh, I guess not his mate; lating, entreating, threatening—and all to no pu ‘ 
ut Davy likes her pretty well. It’s a cinch he'll miss At intervals a tawny streak shot through the brush and | 
er. ° . “ Yel it’s one swell business, every body the wire sides of the arena quivered under the torce ol ( 
tealing actors from everybody else; but, if I know Lena's assault. This continued for ir,attheend | 1 the é got 
MacWade, he won't stand in the little girl’s way. He'll of which period the Baron had é é ‘ G 
¢ tell her to fly to it. She’ll never get any hundred and fifty English, and was calling on strange gods in aliet \ g, and t gh he ‘ 
s joint—not even if she’s another Pickford; and wher tongue. “I tell you,” said he, emerging from th« 1 he withstood that ter ation I 
ome right down to it we're all out for the doug! “it is no use! Lena is excited now, and frightened; and wher ist a é 
e jack. . . . Sam, my boy, what would you doifa we are wasting t She will not do anytt tha 
4 director came gunning for you with a long-term contract and by she will fight.’ as | Dat I \ 
1 a star clause in it? Huh! You'd never live long “Let her rest fora l iggested Gabby, “and while to get the ne some other time 
igh to find out. You'd lay right down and die the she’s cooling off you can telephone to Mac. Char are “Need any hel; 
ite he flashed it on you.” he'll come down here and see for himself. It’s an off da It was J Fairfax speaking 
and he’s not doing anything much. Go ahead, Bar i d t the f t of the arena—.J 
i um ring hin ip.” at na i i tne least ft ove 
q I N A was nervous, and Lena wa rritat le, and Lena MacWade wa yifice when he received the me ge. ! MacW ade! ed the 
4 ld not stand still long enough to have her picture “Confound it!” he growled to Brig the a int | l eye and t ¥ 
p cf 3 tiful of f graceful of ca ge, the property man, a e rr I r 
ee! kind, the vas I easor t ¢ *l've yi rt \ The i ( 
‘ ‘ ne celluloid immortalit I Lena, be ya le ‘ ny N ‘ 1 a I ‘ ‘ 
ded no reason. She was a bad, bad actre . body wants me | ve at the animal are 
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ok. RR eae 


The Iron Bar Was Dashed From His Hands and a Yellowish Thunderbolt Launched Itself Straight Into His Fa 
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vust anything up,” said Jerry. ““My and wecan't agree. You're a foxy old bird, with your eyes “Where do you get that two stuff?” snorted Gabby. 
y difference.” open most of the time; maybe you can set Davy right.” “T’ve been in love so often I’ve lost count.” 
Gabby got no farther; Mac- “Tf it isin my line,” smiled the Baron, “I shall be most The Baron smiled and shook his head. 
vith an imperative gesture. happy.” “You are too young to know what I mean,” 
the level about this? There’s nothing “It’s your line, all right. A leading man is an animal, “Well, Davy here is old enough to know 
You want to work for somebody eise?”’ ain’t he? Well, Jerry Fairfax says he wants to quit camera man, with a mischievous glance at his « 
“‘and I know now that I'll never Mac’s company and go to work for some other director.” forty-some-odd, and his notion of being in love 
you are, or a kinder friend.”’ “And there never has been any unpleasantness between keep the lady from finding out anything about 
Leading men—holy smoke! I us,” supplemented David. “Oh, rot!” cried the director. ‘“‘Baron, are you sure of 
1 to-morrow. They’re as thick as “But he wants to get away,” finished Gabby. “The that—what you just told us?” 
comfort toafellow! I'llhaveto question is—why?” ‘Positive! At first, it was a guess; but since then I have 
om the ground up; but, of course, The Baron tugged at his lower lip and regarded the dis- watched them together. Yes, that little one-sided romance, 
at than interfere with your artistic putants with owly gravity. it is finished. Maybe the boy spoke too soon. Anyhow, he 
“He says,” explained MacWade, “‘that he wants to is not smart enough for her. Maybe she is interested ir 
i y. isl ck and broaden himself— work into a wider sphere.” someone else. These love affairs a 
making a mistake I'll pay for it.’ “Hah!” ejaculated the Baron. “That boy, he will MacWade ‘eaped to his feet and started for the door. 
You'll pardon my saying it, but I never be any broader than he is now. No; that is not the “Why all the speed? "fasked Gabby. “ Wait and I'll go 
and I don’t think you've told me the reason. And he has had no trouble with you. . . . Isit with you. It’s about time for the nose bag, anyhow 
vant to quit—not all of it, any permitted to bring another person into this discussion? See you in the restaurant!”” MacWade flung the word 
you haven’t had an offer The female of the species back over his shoulder. ‘“‘Can’t stop now. If I hurry 
you?” “What did I tell you!” crowed Gabby. ‘“‘He’s hitit the may be able to head Jerry off. No reason w 
ejaculated Jerry in genuine sur- first thing! I claim, Baron, that Jean and Jerry have had lose both my leading people!” 
*t even know I’m on earth. Wh y a falling out of some sort.” The door banged behind him, and the eld ar 
1. offer? What put that notion “No,” said the Baron slowly; “‘no—that is a mistake, and the photographer stared at each other 
my son. There can be no falling out without a falling in. mouthed amazement and concern. 
MacWade; “only I'm a great That is what ails Jerry. He fell in, yes; but he fell in “Both his leading people!” ejaculated Gabby. 
Run along, youngster, and hook alone.” they trying to take Jean away from us again?” 
if it'll make you feel any better I “You mean that she doesn’t care for him?"’ demanded “They have done it already, my son; else why should 
1 the world.” MacWade. he want to hold Jerry?” 
boy. ‘You're the prince of good **Not like he cares for her.” “They won't get her without a battle,”’ said the camera 
“But,” said the persistent David, who never abandoned man grimly. “It’s up to me to put some fight oO the 


muttered Gabby under his a position until he was driven from it, “‘when he was hurt little chief. I've done it before; I can do it aga 
by that elephant we saw her coming out of the hospital, 
ntil Fairfax was out of earshot. and she was crying.” a 
lk like a man that’s tickled to death over “Ah,” said the old man, “I saw her myself—her eyes HE Mammoth “nose bag’’—half restaurant, half cafe- 
wanted,”’ was the director’s comment. were still a little red when I talked with her. That was teria—did a tremendous business at the noon h« for 
this than meets the eye. . . . Now because she was sorry for him.” through its wide portals swarmed all the employees of the 
what are you rumbling about “But he wasn’t even badly hurt!” exclaimed MacWade. huge picture-canning plant in the order of their im 
ay something about boobs?” “He was hurt bad enough, my son; but not by the as follows: lordly heads of departments; dir 
i did!” replied the camera man; “and elephant.” feature stuff; ordinary directors; camera men: 
hear it again. The prince of good fellows “She threw him down!” cried Gabby. writers; actors and near actors; film cutter 
oob that’s you, old dear. There’s more The Baron turned his round light-blue eyes upon the’ experts; clerks; stenographers; extra people 
eye, yes; you had the real reason speaker, penters; property men; deck hands; and pres 
ir tongue, and you didn’t even sus- “*I do not like the way you put it,”’ said he gently. “‘ Let Art, unrecognized in the executive offices, 
us assume that he asked her a question and she answered marked discount elsewhere on the big lot, came gloriou 
and sat down on a property it. That is much better. And now, having had that an-_ intoits own at lunchtime. Certain tables were reserved 
with a careful choice of swer, he accepts it like a gentleman and would rather work directors and their “leads”; and these tables cart 
was annoyed with another company, because to be near her every day, added luxury of waiters. 
endowed y« \ © much playing love scenes and—oh, how can I explain this to two The other employees picked up their trays 


ypose you men whe have never been in love?” single file and marched upor 
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yportion as the world of out-of-doors put 
, Une world of indoors became disgusting; the 


occurred as automatically as the seasons—or 
that chiefly marked them forth. 

ind the n leaf, with 
1 fall and 


would 


chestnuts would be i 


bloom; then the petal woulk 
of a day; 
dusty wit ummer,. Fall would 
them leafle The earth had it 
t like himself, like every other individual in 

father them, Willis 

f you went to a larger town it was only 
you it zo to the 
again at 


then the green 
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S again. ame 


before o far as 


wherever were wa 


he same hour and come away 


ather had begun the round at his age, 


pring — Willis 
and light out; but 


had an impulse to 
he never did 
ra fellow could take chi + with 
more after 


inet 


was any good any 


hile you were young to get a job, and 
~ the time to keep it, that seemed to be the 
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other—and by 
and Addie, 
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on the big days 


otonou enough 
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mov le 


game most part, 


wr were ome held 
yume, the 
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movies 


game 


they both left high school together, There were 


he had a dread suspicion Addie felt the same 
, but were 
of them; you were only young once, 
meant giving up a lot of 
was earning a salary and she had no mind to 
From time to time they drifted 
but inevitably came together again. From 
had their ephemeral fancies for strangers. 
is," Addie had trenchantly diagnosed their 


2sions, 


lhey expected to marry some day in 
ry, either 


and marriage 


for one thing. 


Se OCC ““we know each other alto- 
rhere isn’t a new thing for either of us to 
the other, and so there’s nothing romantic.” 


ver suspected that if her thesis was correct she 


id pronounced the doom of all matrimony. 


They 


pe 


if 
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ips 


wonder then, 
Dbbon, ar 


re about fifteen when their romance began; it 
more romantic then than ever since. 
with her hair tied up in a yard or 


had turned hot and cold 
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ad he at meeting 
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Grace Ellery Channing 
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com- 


Oh, everything was orderly in|} 
orderly, he thought 


with some impatience this morn- 


ing simply because it was near 


spring. Ten months « 
he thought very comp 
his life. To-day he 
years ahead, just a 


down the street, ¢ 


ct 


tree 


f the 


lacen 


he 


ye 
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exactly 


year 
ly 
Ly 


yuld sec 


saw 


like another, except that he would 
be getting a little older with each 
one of them, and presently would 


put on glasses and 
Already his eyes b 
bit 
ning of the end. 

It wa 
he 


ot 
quite a thi 
a good enoug 


and had no kick, | 


grow 
here¢ 


bevgir 


the 


h old 


bald 


hin 


W 


t nobody 


could pretend it was exciting, a 
he had once imagined. What had 


there been exciting in 
life, for instance 
the Civil War? He 
had been exciting | 
There was: 

years al da 

been full of it, im 


nently 


Keep lorceing 


Look : 


tl 


Carry a Life Insurance," Angus Said With Siight Emphasis, “But I Guess 


That Needna't Prevent My Carrying a Gun 


Adelaide had been his fay 
would not have confessed it, but now he 


her round the corner. orite name 
at that time. He 
occasionally wished her ndme were anything but Addie. 
And he could have borne it if her hair had been another 
color. Nothing in his education had taught him that it was 
Titian red—and so admirable. If he had heard the word he 
would have merely taken it for the latest fashion name, 
like Elephant’s Breath. This all the more naturally because 
Addie was in the fashions—a fashion artist, in fact. She 
was really arather taking young person, objectively viewed. 
Willis thought a whole lot of her—only he did not think her 
And nothing in either his education or hers had 
taught them that if it is not exciting it is not love. 

They had gotten over their brief passion innocently in 
their school days; 


exciting. 


to only a very few is given imagination 
It either 
burns out or flickers dewn into an affection. The only per- 
petual fires of the world are altar fires, which the ancients 
be tended by and the vestal heart is 
To every pair of lovers, however foolish, is given their 
brief religious moment, given perhaps more than once, but 
only to the few is the last ing cult. Willis and Addie had no 
pretensions to being among these Great Lovers. 

Nevertheless Addie, too, thought a lot ef Willis, though 
she no longer blushed when she invoked him, even ih the 
dark and alone, as she did at fifteen; and she openly'wished 
he stood straighter, and frankly considered his taste in 
neckties fierce, and his coats unsatisfactory. It was natural 
to lay some stress on these details, being in the fashions, 
and in not infrequent contact with those who stood—and 
to illustrate them. For instance, there was 
Angus Mackenzie—equally Known as Angus Mackenzie 
or Angus Mack—whose name as ill suggested his elegant 
appearance as his garb did the plaids of his ancestry. A 
plaid that you could have called a plaid would have given 
Angus an acute pain, but he had a way of handling the 
inseparable cigarette that did more execution than a clay- 
more. He possessed a perfect taste in clothing and the 
absolute manner of wearing it; nobody had ever seen him 
without a cigarette, unless possibly in his sleep. 

Willis, who thought him a conceited ass, particularly 
begrudged him those cigarettes. He himself did not smoke, 
not because he wouldn’t have liked to, but because he 
couldn’t do that and pay for life insurance too; and he 
came of a family whose basic doctrine was that insurance 
and a salary went together, like a theorem and its corollary 
in geometry. He had gone promptly round with his father 


enough to keep a passion alive years on end. 
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i} } ‘ ‘ W ¥ ie 
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pproved tl I ne T the tra ‘ 
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‘No natior s ( e a natior 
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ght { ‘ 

‘Of Wil r ‘ mpati 
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bout a He ‘ eme as 0} 

fT d } ert Ti 
a at t é t il i ot wh 
} fathe evening pape u y th 
¢ ed this time e Py lent busines 
‘War,” said iwi 

hing. You dor ere bye 

( you?” ¢ ‘ j her husband 
>} é wou t he 
ered issuring exce to I 
he All 1} t I thir 
oT} ‘ ae : i 
* | i t ‘ re S ! « ul nye , 
H her lat} i i 
pr generally his man to} 
t r iW had comr ( 
ertinence gy r he ¢ 
] y, for instance 
“Well,”” Mrs. Strong s ce between re 
fand the ‘ “ 
second sig! t € ve 
nything this count i g 
y don’t our | 
eg ¢ ‘ 
‘There o dangé ‘ W 
s is V 4 
ist iw a ret ng pa- 
ternal contempt 
W ighec did er Susi¢ 
‘ hem bot ' 
Is } lea of W s ‘ ! 
lé i ( nt t « 5 a 
ld 
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He w il 1 she had he i ol 
t Was Dect g ne yu yuld 
! re ras ] t T Tt ng i eT- 
d bor mor mo ey tted 

ne i l ss W | y D 

tror table ed See 

Addie 1 ex} i to her the ne loc- 

trine 

Addie was deeply t ed pa sn | 
nd was at first s! t put \ ilso 
rdent Wilsonite It w elore | 
ip to her someho e fa 
loctrine 
Well, I guess the Pre ‘ 
best’; she accomp é e feat. “ Any- 
ay, noone nsay net been |} el 

And we can’t fight”; thisshe added hope 

fully. Everybody always added this 

hopeful 








ly , Willis was beginning to notice. 


ven t anything to fight with.” 





“Of Course,"* Said Willis, “This 
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It was in every mouth— France! It was 
of the papers; it filled of the world 
yu couldn't say it without seeing a roomful 

beginning to feel that way himself. 
id become companionable again, her interest 
, agreed with him about France. 
for home consumption strictly. It was 
and glorious for France to 
it was a duty for America to help with all 
food, 
! “It’s a pity we 
yuld help fight.” 


most 


being lively 


ce to fight 


munitions, money; nothing was too 


haven't an army,” said 

ng of universal service,’ Addie answered. 

odness, they’ll never get it~ in America!” 
OW I think it would be a healthy thing 
ids | know,” demurred her fiancé, from 

year 

lingly different, however, when his father 

that night that for his part he favored 


twenty-six 


vuldn'’t hurt any of you to feel some responsibility 


y and learn to take order 
ved this silently; 


controversy 


he also brooded on it; and 


tuble rose in the office next 


inced his opinion detachedly 
me, | think it would be a mighty good thing 
eneatinn ts order 


it the 


ponsibility and to take 


next desk, sighed 
e my vacatica to my counthry last year, 
ned Frightful bore!”’ 

tand getting killed for theirs, 
drilling and digging for ours,” 
“W ny, I'd do iteven for little old 
idded blithely 

Willis soberly and suddenly that he would do 
Waring. He saw Waring rather fondly for a 
d himself in khaki an English belt and 
marching about gun 
And 


can 


au little 


ther chap 
tand 


im tartly 


wit! 
of course with a 


vn in Texas. It was sure to be Texas. 


mentally patriotic. 

i startled coun- 
» the fact that the country which never in the 
All in a single 
had taken on reality. 
this 


like a shot from the enemy 

onscription had voted it 
d, the dream war 
atham curiously, “who's 


fellows?” 


ninéteer 


going to 
our age 


from to twenty aid Willi 


mile. “‘I’m just over 


know so much? Latham regarded him 


what the war office want and my 


n the children. Wonder why they catch 


vouchsafed, “they make the 


Our Civil War was won by boys of eighteen 


obligingly 
tle was proud of this knowledge, which 
born with him; he had been accumulating 
rly, as velvet will lint 

after the oider 
Latham crushingly 


had been killed off, 
commented, “I 


ones 


believe 


ant you they'll call you fast enough,’ Willis 

patiently “You don’t decide this thing It’ 
Ol course 

dy to goif they 


Why shoul 
outed Willi 
i moment 
going to 
France, 


can make 
we can do 
If she car 

can do it i 
thing "’— he 
limously 


r mustakes 


exceedingly 
hat ! ut 


talking 

e remarked 
ither during 
| there’s the 
ghitest chance they'll take 


men of my age, dad?”’ Nothing could have been airier 
than his tone. 

His father turned upon him, flushing deeply. 

“Of course not,” he exclaimed angrily. “It’s fools’ talk. 
And anyway,” he added with still greater irritability, ‘‘if 
they did—you aren't such an idiot as to suppose they'd 
send unlicked troops to Europe, are you?” 

Willis marveled at the tone a moment, then he caught 
sight of his mother’s face; she had laid down her napkin 
and was looking whitely at them. 

“Oh, of course not!"’ Willis said. ‘‘It was just a notion.” 

He decided to try the effect on Addie later; it would 
rather have pleased him to see her look white 
savage. She cut him short, unkindly. 

‘If you're thinking of seeing yourself in khaki,’ she 
said, “I'd advise you to begin by standing up straight. 
Nicely you'd look in khaki! Who would look well”’’— this 
was a most cruel addition—‘“‘is Angus Mackenzie.” 

‘I agree with you,” said Willis grimly. ‘‘ He'd look s« 
well that if I had his name I'd go to England and put on 
a kilt!” 

*He’s an 


cigarette heart.’ 


yet he was 


not a 


American,” said Addie. ‘“‘ Besides—he’s got a 
“Nice possession for a young man!” commented Willi 
*“*My shoulders may not be square and I may not be a 
fashion plate, but I'm fit to fight for my 

country if she needs me.” 

Whereupon Addie turned upon him much as 
had done. 

“Fighting seems to be about all you thinl 
days, Willis Strong! Personally I think it the lowest 
very lowest thing on earth!” 

Willis looked at her. 

“ France ” he 
sudden light begin to kindle in her eyes. 
time— with any American! 

“France She took the word away from him, and 
then turned quickly from him herself and looked out of the 


at least I guess 
his father 


ubout 


began, and saw with fascination the 
You would do it 
any 


window, but he knew there were tears in her eyes. He 
turned and stared out of the other window at the land 
scape, Which went by him like a screen with nothing clear 
on it. Strange ideas, new ideas, strange emotions, thought 

images kept passing through his mind—all he had lately 
heard, read, seen, discussed, mingled with 


of life 


real and here; 


Vague early 


dreams things as unreal as war. And now war was 
to-morrow it might be his own concern 
What if Congress did pass the age limit above twenty 
> What if he should be drafted? It 
plete upheaval, even if it only meant a year of drilling and 
digging. But the war and suppose 
Latham should be right. Suppose they did send troop 
over to France. Suppose they sent him Willis Strong. 
The wheels as they revolved kept on repeating the word: 
France— France— France. Willis Strong and France. 
Even to him it was a fantastic conjunction to pass all at 
once from his neat little good drab life to that place of 
legendary splendors and unnamed sacrific No; it 
too absurd, too improbable. Why, a year ago if anyone 
had suggested such a thing—and with the thought there 
shot through Willis another, that a year ago the war had 
been just as real to France as it was now beginning to be te 
him. The thing that had seemed infinitely remote had put 
Per- 
father 


live would be a con 


suppose went on 


was 


on actuality 
hap 


had come near and seized upon him. 
it was going to seize upon him altogether; hi 
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had been too irritable; Addie had been much too sharp 
they knew, as he knew, that he was going to be called. 
He was down early the next morning for a peep at the 
paper. 
“IT see,” he 
“they've 
seems fair.” 
His father 
“Yes,”” he agreed; 


Willi 


said with great cheerfulness 
established the age-limit at thirty 
mumbled his answer without looking 
‘it seems fair enough.” 
dreaded what his mother might say wher 
up the paper. To his relief she 
“I see they say ten 
thousand will be taken; that is only one 
“Only 


spoke qu 
millions and only 
one in twenty,” her son repeater 
“*And | may be that 
f he had 


he kissed her good-by. 
him elf outside the house, as uo he 
even to himself, within. 

“I bet I shall be that one!” 
horse-chestr ut 


he kept as 


the way under the , Which 


with bloom and scattering their petals 
be that one; I, Willis Strong, who have 
treet all these perhaps I shall 


chestnuts blossom agair Pag 


years 


Suddenly he knew that he loved tl litt 
loved the life h hi “id here. It was 


detaches 


ores memories 
Addie 


ng to them all fondly; for 


, ol his young mar 


ve become tearfully sentimenta 


too, he 


all talked incessant y of the 


eemed to be seeing tor the 
war, yet \ 
too thout being aware of it they 


Willi 


; 


} 
Lence 


manner toward they lived, in short 


ence ol a lmminetr happening so muct large! 


thing the younger generation could recall th: 
‘ 


of themselves. There was a ta 


affecting Willis, a 


them in spite 

to whore it possibility a 

might annihilat 

father d 
He did 

hi SOI "3 ey 
happene 


a little 


One evening however, hi 


taboo by kind of indirectior 


with meeting 


} ay,” he said I 
ythe to-day, 


would prot ably disqualify 


ind we had tall 


ou for mil 


He think 


that they’re going to be very rigid. 
about 1 
Probably 


I'd sugge 


drop round day and see him 


ul ey'd bee! 


Orit 
roubling you quite a bit 
Ll told him 


to-morrow. 


have glasses, he says 
at the noon hour 
And Will 


of them part 


I'll make 


, Without looking at any 

had answered: “Allright; thank 
Poor old dad! It had 

thought, on the to towr 


beer quite too 


way next day 


to run up tothe doctor's to-day There 


anything. Look at all the money 


Willis had 


to } 


instance 


ocially placed him; 


education, for 
ol the case 
avoided squarely 

irly boiled with tl 

Lovet moment n the office, o1 

cars, at 

cussed chances and compared 

The big universiti« 
thy 


new 
closed or closing 
were enlisting a 
The your 


men were getting 


were 
classe 
ndividual g bu 
nes read 


to enlist. There were those 


who were eager to go; there 


were those who would 
without any 
Dut go bec: 
rignt thing 


were those 


at nothing 
riage to avoid 


Ne Ww 


coined to ex} 


Was Ireely 


languag 
ress publ 
ion concerning thes 
They had not yet 

the word en 
America, but they 
covered all the sentim 
arouses. It was odd how the 
tone and temper of conver 
sation had altered; a 

ate sympathy for t 

was its info 

by which 


now 
was ni 

a passionate syn hy f 
France. Belgium had put 


a plucky and gallant 





those Serbian chaps certainly 
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LEUTONIC LEMON BATHS 


~ By Carl W. Ackerman 
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TREL 


after the govern- 
ipation of a certain part 


years 


a it was considered desir- 

the sphere of influence to 

tely outlying district that 

ofore been let severely alone. This district was 

e mountain forests, faced by the foothills, and 

the high veldt—a pleasant land, full of waters 
Also, full of savages. 

aid to be related to the Samburu and to 

Since it was impossible to keep ivory 


By 


L u Ss 


ili caravans, from the North, from pass- 
route, the next best 
was to attempt some sort of administration. 
ers were at their wits’ end. The tribe 
ited brethren numbered, at a guess, some- 
m and a half; and they had any amount 
in which to hide. 
occupation!” groaned the District Commis- 
ing his instructions from Downing Street. “I 
spected chief knew the first thing about this 
It would take a solid regiment to occupy that 
And I have two battalions of native troops for the 
ryt”? 
troops—but they are the K. A. R.,” 
ior reminded him. 


m the most obvious 


omed cover 


native 


all right,” admitted the 
; “but they are too few. I can’t go to war 
spare from two battalions—and that’s 


fuzzy-wuzzies are 
can 

queried the Governor placidly; he knew his 
nmi oner, 

“And the Civil Officers! Fresh from Downing Street! 
Know the native as a friend and brother only. Full of 
theory. Conscientious scruples against corporal punish- 

Gad! Or throat full of twaddle the 
’s pre Self-opinionated, narrow, insular, 


about 
stige. 


blood; wonderful boys, governing kingdoms 
five-and-twenty,” interrupted the Governor, still 
placidly. 
“With a little experience, yes; I agree,”’ said the D. C.; 
} none whatever, They get it 
It's all very well to let them 
ich peoples as the Kikuyus; but how 
, or these Sukas? To handle such a touchy 
tuation needs a man of experience or a regiment of troops; 
ind where am I to get either? Better let sleeping dogs lie, 
i | Let ‘em 
*And 


“but these boys have none 


fast: but meantim what? 


ut their teeth or 


about the fasai 


get on as they have been getting on.” 

some confounded German or Austrian 
Belgian scuppered up there, and we'll have 
tervention an the said the Governor, 


The D. ¢ at bolt upright, his hands grasping 


mely th ns of hi 
Boy!" he called smartly; then, 
clad servant, who instantly responded, a 
pid order. ‘I 
hy 


a glimpse of just ourman,”’ 
\ 


ye day 
will get 
| lose shop,” 


chair, his eyes staring out 


ura 


lainedtethe Governor, “I 
tupid not to have 
vefore He is an 


named Cull 


thought 
ivory 


ertson.”” 


a 4 
: 


the natives call . 
He has been in this 
ntry now about ten 
n when they paid 
snows natives from 
and they like him. If 
ake on the job « 
opened to admit the 
He 
broad of shouldei 


d, with wide-spaced, 


was a man of 


es, a square forehead, 
beard, and cTIsp, 
the 
ted him, and proceeded 


bushy black 
“Sit down,” 
tail his troubles 
commented the 
‘that’s the crowd 


Suka,” 
hunter 
up near Old Saunders’ 
ountry, isn’t it?” 
eem to be getting restless,”’ said the D. 
grinned 
That's the lot the fool Gregory and his two 
tant fools went and shot up so extensively, isn’t it?” 
What was that?” interrupted the Governor. 
Happened four years ago,”’ explained the D. C. with 
ght embarrassment—‘“‘before we took over. These 
were new to the country and went up there hunting. 
frightened over some of the usual nigger 


likely 


became 


Stewart Edward White 
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foolishness, and started shooting and fight- 
ing their way out. Wrote a book about 
it—quite exciting.” 

“Oh, that 
**Silly rot!’’ commented Kingozi. 
Great heroes! Fought a rear-guard ac- 
tion. Potted ’em at three hun- 

dred when they showed their 

faces. Kept their heads, they'd 
have had no trouble at all. 
Sukas wonder yet what it was 
allabout. But, as you say, they 
are restless.” 

“Well, we've got to make that 
country safe; and we want you 
to take on the job,” said the D. 
C, bluntly. 

‘*‘Who—me? Not!’’ said 
Kingozi. ‘I’m no officer of the 
government, and never will be so 
long as you get your marching orders from some old granny 
in Downing Street who thinks that all Africa is a dense 
jungle full of fevers and monkeys. Me—I boss myself.” 

But the Governor had not been made governor merely 
because he took a good photograph. He interposed and 
talked British Empire until Kingozi wilted. 

“If I take on the job,doI doit my way? he asked abruptly. 

“Certainly.” 

“ Absolute free hand?”’ 

“Tt is yours.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I'll do: 
official position. None of your oaths and salaries for me! 
But I will go. You pick out a nice, chubby, red-cheeked, 
bah-Jove youngster, fresh from England, and give him the 
job. I'll go along and coach him. When I get through 
if we have any luck—we’ll have those Sukas nicely tamed; 


and we'll have an educated District Com- 


yes.” 


“I'm No Officer of 
the Government. 
I Boss Myseif"’ 


I won’t consider an 


missioner to keep up the good work. And then 
I can quit and go about my business.” 

“Excellent!” cried the Governor and the 
D. C. in a breath. 

“But I want it understood that I shall spank 
this youth and make him stand in a corner if 
he doesn’t obey orders!’ warned Kingozi. “I 
don’t want any back talk, or questioning of 
methods, or his own initiative—or any of that 
rot. And no attention paid to his reports if 
he has the nerve to make them. I know the 
restive native, and I'll handle him my own way 
or not at all. Understood?” 

** Understood.” 

“Very well. Pick out your youngster. And 
the more he is for God and Old England 
‘Britons never shall be slaves,’ no gentleman 
would ever think of it, and all the rest of that 
the better it will suit. I want him to play golf; 
and dress for dinner; and perish for his tea; and 
be unwilling to pot a meal off sitting guineas 

because it isn’t sporting; and to perish 
miserably if he hasn't got on the right 
sort of breeches when he shoots kongoni; 
and if it isn’t done, you know, that set- 
tles it. Got such a specimen?” 
The Governor and 
his D. C. laughed. 
‘Imported for the 
purpose. Young Tre- 
lawney will just fill 
your bill.” 
“Trelawney!” re- 
peated the ivory 
hunter. ‘‘Given name 
isn’t Percy?” he in- 
quired hopefully. 


um 


HE Government of 

the Empire moved 
up into the Suka coun- 
try the following week. 
It consisted practically 
of three detachments, 
though they were 
much intermingled. 
There was con- 
sisting of a wizened 
little black native 


For the Majesty 
of the British 
Empire, as 
Represented 

in His Person, 
Treiawney one 
Organized 

a Bodyguard 
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dressed in faded khaki and lugging a 
worn double rifle; two porters, carrying 
a brace of officer’s battered tin boxes 
two more with a decidedly secondhand 
green tent; and a miscellaneous half 
dozen bearing queer old bundles, appar- 
ently on their way to a rummage sale. 
Then another, larger group, swinging 
proudly along beneath an elaborate new 
outfit—four-man tent, eight tin boxes, 
three loads of ammunition, a patent 
bath, much new yellow leather. Also 
twomen with three new guns. Thethird 
detachment was the foundation 
of the two others, and transported 
food, both white and native. Six 
straight, soldierly Sudanese, car- 
rying their well-polished old Snider 
rifles at a military angle, marched 
intherear. Six wasall he required, 
so Kingozi said. 

Kingozi had retired behind an 
impenetrable reserve and a short 
black pipe, which burned peri- 
lously close to his beard. But his 
eyes moved observantly from one 
item toanother. They rested with 

apparently a deep and amused satisfac- 
tion on two things: one was a bag of golf 
clubs; the other was their owner. 

Trelawney was a red-cheeked, clear- 
° eyed youth, with the smallest imaginable 

mustache, very young, but 
the fact well, completely equipped with ideas, but inco- 
herent in their expression, secretly aquiver with an enthu 
siasm it would have killed him with mortification to |} 
acknowledged. He had brought his entire outfit from 
Piccadilly and the Haymarket, and as a consequence 
greatly resembled advertisements. Withal, as Kingozi had 
discovered, at heart he was a modest and diffident yout! 
beneath all his upper-class assurance; so Kingozi’ 
warmed to him. 

The boy was naturally vastly excited. He 
direct from the sheltered life of his Island not only into 
Africa but into a part of Africa so remote that theretofore it 
had been visited—and that but rarely—by 
ivory hunters only. He was going into the great-game 
country, where one lived by one’s rifle, and where rhinoceros 
and giraffe and lion were matters of everyday experience 
He was venturing among theretofore untamed savages 
charged with the mission—at his age—-of 
kingdom! 

And, best of all, he was going in the company 
celebrated Culbertson, the best-known hunter in 
Culbertson, who had gone right across the continent wit! 
no resources but his wits and his weapons; y 
who had shot more elephants than he, Trelawney, ever 
hoped to see; Culbertson, who in the distance had loomed 
across the imagination like a legend, and whose inscrut 
bility at close range had only added to his attract 
wonder Trelawney had to look rather extraordinaril) 
to conceal his feelings! 

Every small accustomed detail of safari life was wonder- 
ful—-the making and breaking of camp; the method of 
march; the discipline; the peoples passed on the 
the wide, wild, vast scenery; the birds; the monkey 
‘things that jumped up as he passed’’— and especi 
game herds. Never had Trelawney seen so many wild 
animals, never had he dreamed that so many existed. He 
tried to identify them with his confused book recollections 
his finger itched for the trigger; his hunter’s soul strained 
at the leash. But he did not know whether it was done, 
you know; so he inhibited that desire also and trudged 
on longingly. 

The celebrated ivory hunter seemed a taciturn sort. He 
smoked his black pipe and slouched along, and apparently 
It was three hours before he spoke at all, and 


He 


DUN WN 


concealir 4 


ave 


s heart 


was going 


professional 


governing a 


road; 


saw nothing. 
then only to proffer a most extraordinary question. 
removed his pipe from his mouth and asked abruptly: 

“Is your given name Percy?” 

“Why, no. Did you know of a Trelawney by the name 
of Percy? Mine is Allan.” 

“Sorry,” said this extraordinary man with an air of 
And now what could he mean by that? 
$y the end of that 


regret. 

The journey consumed three weeks. 
time Trelawney had begun an incursion into the Swal 
language; he had shot considerable game for camp; he had 
unconsciously absorbed a few ideas; and he had begun to 
consider himself quite an old-timer. But he had not got 
much farther with his companion. Kingozi seemed entirely 
sufficient to himself. He was not unfriendly — quite the con- 
trary —but he appeared absorbed in an inner life. At times 





Trelawney learned 
Culbertson’s idea of 
sociable silence 
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ned black man, whom “But that is just what I was going t kK } 1"? he 


M in Swahili. King 


irse seemed to be the “You're in charge here; and you're responsible _ 











Tretawney, Proud as Proud, But Outwardiy Bored Aimost to Extinction, Rede a Captured Horse at the Head of it All 
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THANE 


partner of the great law firm of Rhodes, 

ack, Woodard & Bradshaw peevishly zipped 

aper knife along the tough edge of a fibrous 

He grabbed the inclosed papers in a bony fist, 
hem open with nervous fingers and glanced swiftly 
Then he tossed the bundle 
irito the wire basket at his left and, leaning 


ompanying letter. 


1 his enormous partner appraisingly as he 
Indictment. 

Our copy of the transcript in the Morse case. Another 

1d case lost! N. Brown’s briefing, of course! 

Rhodes, how much longer are we going to stand for 
ort of thing? We simply can’t afford - 

But,”’ demurred the senior partner slowly, ““N. Brown's 

Are you sure 


! See here ’ 


ilways seemed to me to be extra good. 
to blame?” 
“Til tell you this,” 


rnal up-to 


accused Jim Bradshaw aggressively: 
ss is the price of business. Now 
that’s it, he has been—a pretty fair 
r for this firm in his day. In his day, mind 
getting old. He’s becoming more and 
He'll putter round for days in the 
iry preparing a monograph on some obsolete point of 
worth a cuss in these practical days. He 
of reading a paper before the Bar Association 
aspects of the jury courts of the Hundreds 
Norman Conquest than of trying to find some 
le through which one of our good corporation clients 


Y. Brown has been 


date-ne 
" 


nenng mwye 
ou! But he’ 


more absent-minded 


law that’s not 
thin more 
the early 
before the 
looph« 
in motor out of the danger zone in a negligence case. 
He’s a back number!” 
Bradshaw nipped off the end of a black cigar as savagely 
is though his action symbolized an abrupt guillotining 
mus N. Brown 


obnoxik 


I the 
' 


“Still, I haven't noticed any breaks,” 


lubiously 


began Rhodes 
‘There was that disaster in the Penfield cases!’’ burst 
out Bradshaw 
But the 
“ Nowaday 


fit the fa 


tubborn facts there were against us 
it’s become a matter of being adroit enough 
some legal proposition, or to make the 
facts.” 
You're cynical, Bradshaw.’ 
he times are cynical!” he excused, “And N. Brown 
And that means a leakage in 
cy. We can't afford to pay a big salary for archzxo- 
il researches. We've simply got to get a good, smart 
is man Jackson I’ve been telling you about, 
o realizes that the law’s a weapon to keep 
not a relic to fondle and write essays 


ts to 
precedent fit the 


damned erudite! 


ustler, ike t 


} 
} 
n 


live wire W 
irp for combat, 
oon 


ibout 


Br haw sprang to his feet and flung his lean frame 
an excess of impatience. 

, massive face stiffened with uncomfortable 
crutinized his energetic partner waveringly. 


room mn 
Rhodes’ pink 
hought. He 


“Thank You, Brown. 


B 


LLrLlUuS TRA TE 


A clerk apologetically knocked; then entered, extending 
a card. Bradshaw snatched at it. 

*T’'ll ring,” he directed. 

The clerk withdrew. 

“*Thornton G. Bradshaw read crisply. 
“Been prosecuting attorney in Williams County for five 
years. Before that was with Ross, Black & Ross. We've 
done counsel work for them ” 

“Yep.” 

“The 


a front. 


Jackson, <a 


man’s wide awake, Dan. 
It’s on! 


Don’t need to put on 
And if we're going to hold our end up 
against the rival firms that are springing up about us 
lately, as thick as munition factories, we’ve got to show 
the peo} le.” 

‘Yep,” agreed Rhodes. “Yep; I suppose so. 
is falling off some sa 

Bradshaw leveled a gnarled forefinger at his Falstaffian 
partner. His cold blue eyes glinted. 

“You suppose so!" he broke in with a sneer. “‘ Did you 
notice—now did you just happen to notice the size 
of your check for June?” 

~ Nope but my wife did!” sighed Rhodes lugubri- 
ously. “Still, won't this change hurt little N. Brown 
pretty badly?” 

Bradshaw grunted; then jabbed at a button. He 
wheeled upon his enormous partner. 

“Since when has this firm refused to pay decent 
wages for services performed? Since when did it 
establish the principle of once efficient, always efficient? 
We haven’t—yet—evolved into an old ladies’ home.” 
Then, to the clerk who had entered: ‘Tell Mr. Jackson 
to walk right in.” 

But Thornton G. Jackson, a large man of forty-five, 
with a big, supreme-court-judge face, did not walk in 
he elbowed in. 

He elbowed the clerk. He elbowed the circumambient 
atmosphere. His egotism stuck out in front like the van- 
guard of an army with banners. He required and acquired, 
as of right, a goodly cubic area in which to maneuver. 
Retiring, inefficient natures might slink obsequiously 
through life; but Thornton G. Jackson was fully aware of 
his requirements, and dreadnought class advertised itself 
from the very way he squared his broad shoulders and, by a 
muscular throwing of his arms, limbered up those shoulders 
for an athletic handshake. “I’m chock-full of vim, grit and 
nerve. You'll like me!” his presence megaphoned. 

He entertained a profound respect for Nature because 
she could and had evolved a Thornton G. Jackson. He 
was sincerely self-appreciative. He was Efficiency in the 
flesh. The patient, hopeful searcher for the superman 
would have paused in his vicinage and experienced all 
the joy of epochal discovery. 

“Brother Rhodes,” he exclaimed effusively, as the three 
sat chatting, “it is a sincere pleasure to associate myself 

with the great firm of which you were the 
founder, and”’—conceding consolatory vol- 
umes in a swift side glance at Bradshaw 
“are still one of the leading gladiators in 
litigation’s arena.” 

Rhodes nodded briefly. 

“Yep. Have a cigar?” 

** And in view of the magnificent counsel and 
court practice your firm has built up,” re- 
minded Jackson, tucking the cigar into a tight 
little pocket over his bulging chest,‘‘it will be 


Business 


i'l Certainty Avail Mysetf of Your Offer —When I Find That I Need You" 
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a task of no 
small 
tude 

intelligently 
gather—and 
digest ex- 
act and up-to-date points of law pertaining to the case in 
hand. I say intelligently - 

“Yep,” agreed Rhodes dispassionately. 
number nine, I think?” 

“Ah, yes. Thank you, Brother Rhodes. As I was say- 
ing, the science of preparing a list of cases that have 
arisen upon similar points, of molding these, with 
principles underlying them, into an adequate brief—as 
we lawyers call that interesting document — has undergone 
wonderful development these past few years. Why, I recall 
the time when most of the looking up of the law was done 
by mere students in the office, or, anyhow, by half- 
efficient dodderer’’—he exchanged a meaning glance with 
Bradshaw—‘“ who wasn’t good for anything else; and for 
that very reason wasn’t good for briefing, either. 

“In these strenuous days a lawyer, to be an efficient 
brief maker, must have had experience in all phases of 
the law—theory and practice. Just as important as know- 
ing the principles underlying the cases is to know what 
the judge was, politically, before he landed on the bench. 
What has been his viewpoint toward corporations: what 
his hobbies, his antipathies; and—what he eats for 
breakfast and what he looks for in a partner 


magni- 
to gather 
“Say, Have You Seen My Brief in the Kuf« 

fier Case?" He Demanded Triumphantly 


the 


Your room's 


the 


some 


at bridge.” 
Bradshaw grinned appreciatively and winked at Rhodes, 

who sat regarding Jackson with ponderous stolidity. 
Jackson easily acquired, as of right, a third chair for the 

accommodation of one of his shiny oxfords, and unctuously 

summed up the whole modern duty of the briefing lawyer: 
“Human motives and human prejudices 

tant as briefing fossil human conduct 

I a 


™ Have at igar 


impor- 


eT) 


Jackson carefully 


inserted 
protesting little pocket. 

“Now I : 

“You'll excuse me? I really must go to work,” 
Rhodes, himself up from his chair by 
leverage of stubby arms. 

He extended a pudgy hand to Ja then patted, on 
protesting ankles, from the room. Bradshaw turned, with 
a frown, to his desk and took up a bundle of strapped papers. 

“‘I—we want you to commence, Brother Jackson, on 
the most important case we’ve fought out in this office 
since the Blashfield injunction cases,” he explained. He 
read from an indorsement: ‘“‘ Kuffler-Haskall Electric 
Company versus Woodbury Light and Water Company.’ 
We're for Woodbury; and you will see by these papers 
that the case has been fought out before a jury and lost 
by us, and we're appealing.” 

Jackson extended his arm magnificently, protectingly 

“You’ve got me with you now!” his gesture shouted. 
“There is no occasion for further apprehension.” 


groaned 
adroit 


hoisting 


KSON; 
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“You Think! It is Often Said, Brown —in Fact, Jackson Says That Absent«Mindedness is a Crime” 


Continued on Page 47 
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iture are in terms of crop yields—is 
votes loss of 
upon his ability to measure aright the 
ifruited fields and to reveal his visions with 


who hang the gain or 


Though fickle Speculation waits with 
ipon the utterances of this crop seer, sober 
i steady patron of the Prophet of the Fields, 
ice is unfaltering 
ation of the beforehand brand is about 
that really counts in the commercial world 
lions of dollars’ 


ol what! 


worth of business is done 
likely to happen, instead of on 
what has happened in the great laboratory 

working out her mysterious processes of 


‘The part previousness plays in the commerce 


those who have made 
because they had or failed to have 
f an unripened harvest. 


appre iated by few 
ums 
ast 


is, forexample, scant doubt thata certain trader last 


aned up a fortune by backing with large resources 


] 
Unity 


When 


government 


let 


ited 


recaster Several 


venty-fhive 


ne 
ace 


alarming shortaye 


the predictions of a well-known 
others their devotion to 
oroscope net them a million dollars or 
e who cashed their faith in this form of 

ine of six figures, of a few 
» numerous as to be almost commonpiace, 


courage 


made 


op } 
in the course 


ontidence in the figures of the crop fore- 
even prodigal in the last twelve 
i any other year in the world’s history. 


triking testimonial to the power of a crop 


more 


pia ked 
vd im the uppression of a report on 
wheat crop of the United States by an 
the contidence of the whole grain-dealing 
he put greater care into the preparation 
into this, and never had a previous report 


by an established reputation for 


recent 


t 


iwaited with a higher tension of anxiety. 
ars his figures on prevailing crop 
t preceded the official report ol the United 


t by a few day 


the Oracle Was Silent 


ing hundreds of miles for a personal inspec- 
tions, he made h 


d the fact that the crop gave almost certain 


most important sec is caleu 
At a time when the price 
eat and that for future delivery stood at the 
ever known, and the United States was con- 
unprecedented food situation, the effect of 

nation to the speculative world involved 

ibility than any he had ever shouldered. 

forecast would strike the wheat pit with 
e that of a forty And 
of the strug- 


two-centimeter shell. 


he allie United States were 


vreadstuffs for their millions of fighting men 


I 


new 


urmies of their noncombatants 
hits the pit,” he reasoned, 
nsational situation will be accelerated to the 
The newspaper press will play it up, of 
in no mood to listen tamely to tales 
ition or reports of higher prices. Again, the 
the big factors in the market. 
Sam take the whole responsibility of 
of the winter-wheat shortage to the 
Why not set an example of discreet silence 
alarming crop conditions that Uncle Sam’s 
ire at liberty to follow if they like?” 


forecast 


bhic 


are 
} 
nek 
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DECORATIONS Br GUERNSEY 
This looked like one hundred per cent common 
sense to him; so he followed his hunch, applied the 
muffler, and, for the first time in twenty-five years, 
forgot to issue his forecast. 
sy the time the watchful traders had begun toawaken 
to the fact that there was an ominous silence on the 
part of the great crop authority, Uncle Sam’s fore- 
casters dropped the bomb of their official estimate. 
The havoc it played has already made history in 
the world of food prices. The expert who voluntarily 
uppressed his own estimate has this to say: 
“‘In a time of national peril like the present, the 
necessity of a foreknow ledge of w hat our food supplic 
will be stands out in its true light. Just suppose, for 
instance, that neither the Federal Government nor pri- 
vate enterprise had developed the work of forecasting 
our various crops to its present scientific accuracy. 
What a pitiable position this country would bein! Our 
situation would be somewhat parallel to that of steer- 
ing our war vessels without a compass, or to firing our big 
guns at the enemy by guesswork. There is a wealth of 
solid wisdom in the old adage ‘ Forewarned is forearmed.’ 
“Knowing definitely, some months in advance of the 
harvest, that our wheat crop is sure to be below normal, 
there is an opportunity to meet the deficit by sounding the 
alarm and rousing the people to plant other crops which 
will to some extent serve as a food substitute. Again, it 
permits a systematic economy in the use of breadstuffs 
that will act as a shock absorber. 
structive genius of the country 


It enables the con- 
to deal with the great 
problems of immensely increased demand, of decreased 
production, and of curtailed farm labor.” 


How the Crops Affect Business 


“ALMOST any situation can be met with a reasonable 
degree of success provided its measure can be taken 
in advance. Its terrors when definitely known and 
carefully faced can almost always be made to shrink, and 
sometimes to disappear. 


well 


“It would take a daring imagination to draw an ade- 
quate picture of the situation in which this country would 
find itself in the fall of 1917, for example, if no dependable 
foreknowledge of total crop deficiencies was now available 
to those who are the nation’s official stewards. To be sure, 
those deficiencies may be increased by further unfavorable 
crop conditions; but we have the advantage of knowing 
while there is yet time to soften the blow— that our 
wheat crop will be short by more than a hundred million 
bushels.” 

Because speculation is so sensitively affected by the crop 
forecast issued from any dependable source, and the voice 
of the strident speculator is always to be heard above the 
other sounds of the market, we are prone to overlook the 


now 


service this form of scientific guesswork renders to its less 
noisy patrons industry and commerce 

These solid figures stand in the background and quietly 
study the authoritative crop forecast as a general studies a 
report of his airmen’s observations of the enemy’s lines. 

The manufacturer must base his output on the proba- 
bilities of demand and he must make his goods some time 
in advance of their actual need by the consumer. As a 
rule, big crops spell fat purses and generous buying power, 
while crop failures mean scrimping and going without. 
Therefore the manufacturer who does not base his output 
on an intelligent forecast of the future crop is liable to pro- 
duce upon a prosperity expectation, only to find a large 
share of his goods thrown back upon his hands by a lean 
and unfriendly harvest. 

Again, without the aid of this barometer of future trade 
he is liable to miss the rich profits of a fat year by holding 
his production down to a volume too low to meet prosperity 
demands. 

But progressive manufacturers do not confine their use 
of the crop forecaster’s figures to an adjustment of produc- 
tion between fat and lean years. Their service to him has 
been perfected to a much finer point than this. Hundreds 
of manufacturers and wholesalers make adroit use of the 
crop report as a range finder in firing their distribution 
batteries to better advantage. They have found it a won- 
derful instrument of economy of salesmanship and distri- 
bution expense. 

To sell goods in a territory that will not absorb them is a 
doubtful benefit. Where the retailer cannot pass his wares 
on to his customers, and collect the money for them, he 
becomes slow pay himself. This means that the distrib- 
utor has capital tied up in goods which are not moving. 
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Again, there is a special ad- 


vantage in selling in a territor 
that is tingling with prosperity 
This is the only soil in which the 
voluntary repeat order thrives 
and this variety of 
pays 
centage of 
Is more 
this type of traffic, where 


the highest per- 
The 


nourishmer ! 


profit. 


one planting of salesman- 
ship expense bez 


crops of repeats 


“to plant my sales 
in triendly 
soil, 


} 
where 


made 
selling expense equal to that which secured the initial 
Then it is decidedly undesirable to place goods where t} 
keep your money tied up for an abnormal period. Before 
found out how to use a crop forecast as an instrument f 
spotting sections of country where every probability p« 
to generous harvests and consequent prosperity, t 
ing of districts destined to a lean season was 
work. 


large 


“It is, of course, a great advantage to a manufacturet 
a large distributor to know, to a moral certaint 
he is opening to a season of general prosperity 
This is the first and fundamental ser 
crop forecast to the forces of commerce and industr 


stringency. 
when I| learned how to use the crop estimate a 
picking the regions where local conditions 
prosperous exceptions to the general outlook of depr 
I was changed from firing my distribution as a 
broadside to aiming it at definite targets, where 
do the most good. 

““Consequently no speculator in the pit stud 
And 
extends 
that are important enough to figure in the fore 


forecasts more conscientiously than I do 
is not confined to any one crop. It 


ood 


scan the forecasts with an eye to keeping my g 
sections elected to suffer a severe shortage of 
important crop, and to putting them into d 
the outlook of the dominant crop is good. I 
my main selling effort is directed at the regio 
to the findings of the | 


o enjoy at least 


destined, according 


casters, t a local prosperit 


Watching the Horn of Plenty 


ntr j 
co ved 


yy FOLLOWING this plan I have 
J 


more than one year of general leanness into 


of fair success. This might be called using the crop 
asa financial shock absorber; and I can testify that i 
able of mighty effective service in that capacit 
long as some crops fail while others thrive, and the 
ields little but disappointment while, ir 
season, that of another grows abundant harves 
of another, so long will the manufa 


who is skilled in the 


region y 
crop or turer 
jobber finer use of the 
er’s work have a distinct advantage over one 
this instrument of commercial range finding.” 
To-day there is 


commercial concern, any big industrial unit 


searcely any large manufactur 
which does not give the authentic crop fore« 

3 at the ol 
Smaller enterprises are rapidly learning how 

for picking the spots upon which the 


likely to be spilled in the form of bountiful 


consideration as it receive hands 
this device 
plenty 
and avoiding those sections where poor harvests and a cor 
sequent shrinkage in ability 
highly probable. Even the 
intelligent 
forecast 


o buy and 
individual 
use of the information contained i 


pay for go 
larmer 


4 


is almost certain to get more from his «¢ 
the one who disregards this scientific 
ve lope d harvests. 

In spite of the fact that both industry and commerce 
have come to lean heavily on this form of prophecy, there 
are legions of doubters who are ready to meet the mer 
of the crop forecast with the intimation that it is a survival 
of the soothsayer’s art, and mainly useful in showing that 
the human appetite for being humbugged is as strong as 
when P. T. Barnum made his famous remark. 

These scoffers, however, are wholly 


by the 


horoscope of uns 


tior 


unfamiliar wit! 


scores made crop forecasters whose findings are 
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kernels or berries there are in each mesh, and how many 


meshes the average head contains. There may be one, two 
three seeds in a mesh—sometimes more. Last season, 
Northwestern Canada, I found fields in which the berries 
ran five to the mesh. A field that goes two grains to the 


make an average yield, other elements being 
When the meshes contain four seeds and the 
ire of ordinary length, and there are the average 


I 4f stalks to the stool, that ground is simply giving 
croy n one The Canadian fields to which I refer 

) fied my estimate of sixty bushels to the acre. 
‘Having arrived at an average of the number of berries 
t mesh, of meshes to the head, and of stalks to the 
| nt, it only remains to determine the number of 


i square yard and apply the multiplication table. 


Knowing the average number of grains in a bushel of good 
heat 1 have the basis for a close calculation as to the 
But, of course, I have been through these calculations 
ft that I have naturally established standards and 
it hich give me the answer without all this figur 
ng However, | d ot care to make an important esti 
ite on the yield of a field without knowing definitely the 

I have named 
When it comes to forecasting scientifically on the yield 
1 cor! ou specifically lay off a section of a field, count a 
certain number of hills each way, and with pencil and pad 


t the number of stalks which bear one ear, the number 


hich bear two ears, and the number which are barren. 
Having ascertained this, then the husk is ripped back to 
determine how well the cob is filled, and whether the grain 
et ali over the cob. This furnishes a basis for estimating 
‘ eld of corn to an acre 


laking the estimates of several hundred correspondents 
ind reducing them to a general forecast of the yield in a 


ye x ym is a game of offsets and discounts. Here i 
here the intuition or the subconscious judgment comes in 
First, the forecaster must have an intimate knowledge of 
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the character and capacity of the soil in every district 
under consideration. He must know where the soil will 
resist drought, where it will suffer most from excessive 
rains, and what will be the effect of other weather condi- 
tions on the soil of each particular section. This is rather 
a large order. Of course some of this information may be 
at his elbow in the form of weather maps and records; but 
he must carry most of it in his mind, in an assimilated 
form, in order to have it really available. More than that, 
he must make practical use of it in all his deductions and 
calculations. If he fails to do this the accuracy of his 
estimate is bound to suffer. 

“Then, too, he must keep in mind constantly the per- 
sonal equation of his correspondents— remembering that 
this reporter is inclined to be a bit too pessimistic, while 
the man in the next county is disposed to make too little of 
unfavorable signs. These elements must all be subjected 
to proper discounts in arriving at the final forecast. There- 
fore the task is one neither of plain arithmetic nor of 
intuition. Instead, it is a combination of both. The 
balance with which these two factors are blended deter- 
mines the success of the forecast.” 

This forecaster declares that the automobile has increased 
the efficiency of crop reporting beyond measure—especially 
in crop crises. In the old days, when he made his trips 
from field to field in livery rigs and the long jumps from 
district to district by train, he could not cover the state of 
Kansas in a way to give him anything like a satisfactory 
view of its crop situation in less than three weeks. It was 
an ordeal that compelled him to drive hard in top buggies 
and buckboard during the hours of daylight and do most of 
his sleeping on the local trains at night. He gave his teams 
far more consideration than himself in this torrid cam- 
paign of Kansas fields. Last year he examined wheat fields 
in counties containing five million acres—out of a total of 
seven million five hundred thousand—did it all in three 
days, and more thoroughly than he had ever done it when 
the livery rig was the only means of travel on the roads. 
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FTYVHE new mill was at last in action, and Big John 
Beaumont called Van Twiller Yard into town osten- 
operate; but in reality to talk to the 


ibly to see 

g rnan, to look him over and see how he was wearing 
We're started,”’ he said, “‘and we're pretty safe for win 

ter. We figure there's close to enough pulpwood in the pond 
to keep us going till spring; but we're shy of hardwood. 
(rot to have saw logs to keep the sawmill going, and we've 


} 


got to have slabs and sawdust and edgings from the sawmill 


for fuel to keep the pulp mill going. Bear that in mind.” 
‘I’ve beer ving too much attention to the pulp,” said 





Yard 

No, keep on giving the pulp all you’ve got—and then 

ve just as much to the beech, birch and maple.” Big 

lohn grinned boyishly. “All I ask of you is every ounce 

u've got 0 and then just as much again on the 
I" tu sonable, you see 


Van was in no mood to respond to humor, though there 
was a well-defined vein of humor in him. He felt con 
vinced Beaumont was not satisfied with him. He had 
wrt of the demands of the situation. Apparently 
he did not yet measure up to the full stature of a man, or 
he would have produced full accomplishment. 


Phe situation is developing just as I figured,” said Big 
John. “The market for sulphate pulp has passed the 
hundred-dollar mark I see it clambering to a hundred 
and twenty-five. See what that means?. It means that 


every ton of sulphate we can produce over and above the 


ount we're contracted to deliver will give us an extra 





pre ft or forty dollars a ton. If we can just crowd 
the mill to give an extra four or five tons a day —and that’s 
the possibilities—then we can gather genuine 
o the tune of forty or fifty thousand in the next 
elve montt And I want ali I can get. I’m risking 
able in this new game, and if I risk I’m entitled to 
profit It’s fair.” 

it fair. You're annexing a new industry to the flag. 

\ leserve your reward.” 
Everything's contributing. Imports of rags have fallen 
nothing. More paper is being used every year, and to 
because of the rag shortage, manufacturers of book 
pers are turning to sulphite pulp. Not sulphate. Bear 
nd the difference between these two. Sulphate is our 
chemical pulp, Swedish pulp. Sulphite, spelled 
an ‘i,’ is acid pulp, and another matter; but it helps. 


No Kraft without us, andi the country’s educated to Kraft 
Everything contributes. Of course the 
pickings are big to-day; but they won't always be. If we 
make a go of this other fellows will come in. There'll be 
m ind mills, The supply will craw! up near the demand 
| That's why I’m entitled to my 


and prices will go down 


rake-off. I’m showing the way. As soon as the others 
begin to tail in war profits will go. Then the consumer will 
profit. Your publisher will buy his paper cheaper; country 
newspapers won't have to go out of business because paper 
costs more than their gross receipts; manufacturers who 
ship in corrugated or fiber containers won't be giving up 
most of their possible profit. And we'll be safe against 
another happening like this forever. So far as papers of all 
sorts are concerned we won't be affected if another Euro- 
pean war should break out. See?” 

“Yes,” said Yard. ‘‘We’re doing our bit to make solid 
the future prosperity of our country.” 

‘And you, Yard, are at the source—just as you said. 
It’s all up to the woods end.” 

“It’s big, isn’t it? Think,” said Yard, his face the face 
of an enthusiast, ‘‘of an America that is self-sufficient, that 
need not ask a thing of the world. It would be a Golden 
Ave for us.” 

**More likely it would bring the world about our ears 
with large, unpleasant cannon and such trifles. No, you're 
going too far. If it were possible—-which it isn’t I 
should dread the day when America had nothing to ask of 
the rest of the world. We'd be like a general store, stocked 
with everything the owner needed for life. He'd be satis- 
fied. He would neither buy nor sell, but would settle back 
and eat himself up. Trade and commerce mustn't be for- 
gotten, son. If we're to exist, to become mightier than we 
are, we must give and take. But,”’ he smiled quizzically, 
““we must see to it we get a little the best of the deal.’ 

Van changed the subject abruptly. 

“Do you know the postmaster?”’ he asked. 

Beaumont looked at him sharply. 

“Yes,” he said, but added nothing to the monosyllable. 
Something in his voice restrained Yard from continuing 
the topic. 

‘You asked about the Power Company,” said Big 
John tentatively. 

“Yes. Of course you knew they were bucking us before 
I dreamed it.” 

“TI had an inkling. Have they shown their hand?” 

‘Not to any extent yet. Their time hasn't come.” 

“When do you figure it will come?” Big John was 
interested now. Here was a man who looked to to-day, 
but looked twice to to-morrow. 

“In the spring, when it’s time to drive down the pulp- 
wood we've accumulated during the winter.” 

“Don't expect to be bothered before then?’ 

“T expect something every day.” 

“But haven't bumped against it yet?” 

“Nothing worth mentioning.” 

“What about the trouble at Camp Four?” 
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“By automobile,” he declares, “‘I can now cross the 
state of Kansas from north to south and from east to west 
and personally observe the crops in every grain-raising 
district of any account. The great advantage the automo- 
bile brings to my peculiar calling—in which time is preém- 
inently the essence of the contract—is that it enables the 
forecaster to determine, by close personal observation, the 
crop conditions over a wide territory before they change. 
Under the reign of the livery rig decided changes in condi- 
tions occurred while the investigation was in progress. For 
example, at the outset of a state-wide investigation, before 
the automobile came to the grain country, I might find no 
sign of black rust; but before the examination was con- 
cluded the scourge may have developed to an alarming 
extent in the very fields I had scrutinized. 

“Again, this advantage is not confined to the investiga- 
tions I make personally. There are few if any of my 
twenty-five hundred correspondents who are not automo- 
bile owners. This means that they can cover their terr 
tories several times as against once in the old buggy days 
and do so with less effort and far greater thoroughness 
This means that the automobile is in the nature of ar 
insurance against surprise in crop observation.” 

The crop forecaster does not have to depend upon the 
effect of his reports in the trading pits of the great grair 


markets for all his excitement. Occasionally he gets quite 
a jolt out in the field. A few years ago the expert just 
quoted made an extensive examination of crop conditior 
in the Argentine Republic and discovered that, for the 
first time in the history of that country, there was a 
devastating outbreak of black rust. The natives there had 
never seen rust before and had no idea of what it was 
Most of them had no suspicion that anything was wrong 
with their crops. 

The forecaster from the North could speak only a few 
words in Spanish and understood but little more. On¢e 
day, early in his experience, he found that he was in a 
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Of that Yard had not spoken. It had been a mere 
incident to him; one that, ending well, was, therefore, of 
slight importance. He shrugged his shoulders, and Beau 
mont wondered for an instant if it were a pose; the 
decided it was not. Here was a young man so intent, so 
concentrated, that the world’s opinion of himself did not 
matter. ‘“‘ Yard,” he said, “I don’t think I'm paying y: 
enough money.” 

“Eh?” Yard's mind had been on something else. ‘*O} 
that’s all right, I guess,”’ he said indifferently. 

Beaumont mentally patted himself on the back. Here 
was that rare animal, the man who worked for an end and 
forgot all about what the work brought him. So Big Johr 
said no more about wages. He would see to that when the 





time came, 

Big John did not know what his companion was thin} 
ing at the moment; possibly if he had known he might 
have been surprised or disappointed. Van's mind was not 
on work or sulphate. He was thinking of a girl with searc} 
ing blue eyes. 

*““What do you need most right now?” Big John asked 

“Snow,” said Van succinctly. 

‘I'll pray for it,”’ said Beaumont; “but that’s the best | 
can do. How about men?” 

“Keep ’em coming.” 

“Want anything else?” 

“ie 

He arose and went out of the office. On his way to the 
hotel he saw approaching him Holmquist and a tall, spare 
gentleman of marked appearance. He was a man one 
would turn to study, for not alone was he what is sometin 





described as an aristocrat, but ability seemed to radi 
from him. Yard saw Holmquist look at him and then say 
something quickly to his companion. As they came face t 
face with Yard, Holmquist and his companion stopped 

“Mr. Yard,” said the dapper little man, “I would like 
to present you to Mr. Ekstrom, president of the Eastern 
States Power Company.” 

Van bowed courteously, but did not offer his hand 
Ekstrom’s hand had not moved toward him either. 

“IT have heard much of Mr. Yard,” he said, speaking 
precisely and in a cultivated voice, his words betraying by 
an indefinable something in the inflection that Englist 
was not the language he was born to speak. ‘“‘ May I add 
that what I have heard is wholly admirable?” 

Van bowed slightly. 

“You are not, I judge, a man with whom to mince 
words. I believe that is the idiom,” said Ekstrom. ‘You 


oO 


are an employee of Mr. Beaumont’s, and know how the 


Power Company views this new venture of his. I do not 
conceal from you that we do not hope for its success.” 
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““Every ma i “has his point of vulnera- 
bility. You oblige us to exert ourselves to discover yours 
‘Mr. Ekstrom,” said Yard, “I do not know whether 
ou have expressed yourself honestly or if you are inspired 
| this matter by patriotism. You have been frank with 
me, and I shall try to be equality so wv you.” Suddenly 








he set his eyes upon Ekstrom’s a 

nrea I'll give you a chal e to make good ne 
n or men you send on the ¢€ to « 

t e. You seem to want a We a 

fig) Patriotism—rot! This country gave you wealt! 

It gives 1a home. You will live and die here. If 1 
ve anything to a! country you owe it to Ame 

You an ingrate, and should be led to our borde and 

| ed over it. Good morning.” 
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Such a Cowardly Thing to Dot 
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7 e porch as he dismounted from his 
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en ne habit, and seeing from her 
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; directly to the little room used as an 
/ S| t here but a moment when the tet 
ii iid Yard into the transmitt 
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| y but I won't 
| y i 1 Holmquist omething has happened 
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Once 
Holmquist cautiously closed the door and drew 


He 


o follow. They went up the stairs to a bedroom. 
ere, 
Yard away from it to a position near the window. 
eemed apprehensive of eavesdroppers. 


‘Yard,” said Holmquist, manifesting some uneasine 


“this meeting is under a flag of truce.” 
ot ug 

“You agree to that?” 
‘I shan’t manhandle you, whatever you have to say 
“Very well, then. I have reasons for doing what 

I'n I wouldn't 

turn against a concern like the Power Company 

and run the risks of what might happen to me 


about todo. They’re good reasons. 


! Ss my rea were mighty good.” 


ons 
I suppose not, knowing you slightly.” 
Maybe you've noticed,” said Holmquist, “that 
e got next to things pretty quickly. As soon a 


ylanned a thing we knew about it 


Notice that?” 
Yes. But not lately 


ou | 


‘No. You kept your plans to your- 


elf But haven't you noticed some thing 


@is€ nee that time? Haven't your plar 
been upset and your orders counter 
manded? How about that?” 

You have correct information.” 


“That's why I’m here to-night, Yard 

or what I'm here for 
our friend.” 

Yard leaned forward, his 
ng Holmquist’s face. 

‘You'll tell me that?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then,” said Yard, *‘yvou're a little 
more contemptible even than I thought 
You’re a crook, Holmquist; but 
have some sort of moral standards.” 


to tell you who's 


eves not le 


he said, 


Away 


**Go From 
Here, Quick, Before 
I Pull You Apart"’ 

you, 

even a crook must 
Holmquist shrugged his shoulders. 
‘I have my reasons. Here, look at this.’ 
He held, just out of Yard’s reach, a 
drawn by Ekstrom, as president of the Eastern States 

Power Company, to Nord. The sum it bore written on its 

face was five hundred dollars. Holmquist turned it over. 

It carried Nord’s indorsement. 

‘That's the gentleman,”” Holmquist said crisply 
Yard felt numb. He suddenly wanted to sit down. 
**T don’t believe it,”’ | 


“ance led che ( k, 


e said. 

To-morrow Nord has promised to break 
r roughnect! 
1 remained 
in the carpet 
“That 
“OV, 
“Vos” 


I'll prove it 
up you 
at the 


outrageou roses 





silent, staring 
ove! 
” said Holmquist. 
“Ts that all?” 


proves it, I gue 


said Yard dully ° 


“Then,” said Yard, uttering the first word calmly but 

iping to his feet and advancing before he spoke the 
econd then go away from here, quick, before I pull 

1 apart.” 

Holmquist did not remain to plan a dignified exit, but 
obeyed to the letter 

True and trustworthy! True and trustworthy! It was 


only those words that beat in Yard's consciousness 
llow would this thing affect her to whom truth and trust- 


orth were as the breath of life? 


on 


How would she bear 


bite 
the shock of knowing that her own father had sold his 
truth and trustworthiness for five hundred dollars? She 
was strong. Yard had gloried in her calm strength. She 


had sustained him, but who would sustain her now? 
Svea Nord had placed her beacon lights upon a high 
m top. the 
valley of degradation would seem deeper to her than to 
Now her 


father was guilty of the sin for whjch she could see 


uuntan Because she stood upon a height, 
those who could not climb to stand by her side. 
ho 
atonement; and the duty of bringing him to justice was 
placed in the hands of the man who would have descended 
into hell to keep her light burning unobscured 

‘I can’t do it,” he cried aloud. “I can’t!” 


x1 
T WAS Holmquist’s 


l was 


Fridi 


business to read character, and he 
Ekstrom had Man 


judgments prove correct so many times that he 


apt at his calling. seen his 
ay’ 
began to believe the fellow had some uncanny sense 
which gave him his power to appraise men and to 
foresee how they would react to certain emergen- 

It is true that Holmquist dealt for the most 
part with characters of no considerable complexity, 
with men who did not require to be dug into 

but none the less 
his successes had been impressive. There- 
fore, when Holmquist laid before his em- 
ployer a plan to eliminate Van Twiller Yard 
om their problem, Ekstrom was inclined to lis- 
and toact. ‘“‘Mr. Ekstrom,” said Holmquist, 
“IT think I have a scheme that will get rid of Yard. 
I've 


cles 


~ far below their surfaces; 
fr 


been sizing him up.”’ 


Yes? 




















He’s the 


who likes heroics. 


sentimental ty 


I'd bet 


himself in an outburst of noble 




















pe, 


he’d sacrif 


the 


or 
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sentiment- 





alism for somebody else— especially for a 
woman.” 
‘He looks pretty hard-headed to me 
aid Ekstrom. 
Holmquist shrugged his shoulders. 
“He's a fighter all right and a bad actor 
but I've grabbed his weak point If he 
was in a fight at meant a hurt to a 
woman, especially a woman he was 
with, he’d quit,” 
oh ig 
**He’sin love with Svea Nord. Suy 
\ pose I go to him under the pretense 
that you and I have fallen out, and tell 
him we’ve bought up Svea Nord 
father. What will hedothen,eh? Ea 
as ABC. It’ll be up to him either to 
go to Beaumont with the story, or to disappear 
He'll disappe ng 
“I’m not so sure,” said Ekstron 
“T know. I’ve studied him.” 
“But we need Nord pretty badly, the thiy ire 
working out.” 
“We don’t stand to lose anything. We'll keep Nord 
and we'll get rid of Yard. How many times have 
Set me go wrong when I size Up a mal : 
d seems to me to be a ttie more ol a 
>» met before evera t irge 
| W point.” 
trom considered 
“Very well,” he sa i preser e gan \ 

the candle.” 

It seemed that Holmquist had made a true appraisa 
Yard had quit At the unctior ist below Wood 
Headquarters, he ran his hand car on a siding and started 
to walk back toward town. He was deserting the wood 
deserting sulphate pulp, deserting everything d ever 
body in the new life that had opened for him— exceptir 

Svea Nord. He was giving it all up for her 

He did not walk erectly with the carr age nat t ne 
life had brought with it. His shoulder ypped he 
shuffled. The man on that rutted mountai: ad wa 
no longer Van Twiller Yard, actual boss of the wood He 
had let go deliberately with both hands and was fallit 
cared not where. His one thought was to save Svea 
from knowi! g the truth about her father | ! aa 
not register the fact that in the of every woman there 
is a man whose shame will crush her more sure } he 
father’s shame, 

As he rounded a curve in the road he saw glimme 
down from the slope above a dim light. Sudde ‘ 
liness obsessed him, a fear of being alone il i : 
necessity for a human being to be near hin Withou 
objectively realizing tl t ! t Dost ¢ Yard 

ved e b y hanging doc 

littie po e al e Une 
counter on wt ve hu nt t 
which to read r} Vas I 
sole literature, and nightly he gave himself to eading 
trictly eve word with a lew to keeping hn ‘ i ed 
that the country was being well cared f¢ He ked 
as Yard entered. 

“Git outside,” he snapped Quick! Manners teache 
most folk to knock on doors, but some has to be told 

Yard turned to go. As he did so the postmast aw | 
face by the yellow light of his lamp, and to such keen old 
eyes as the postmaster’s there was need of b at 









ry of suffering it told 


Kly, its you, el at 
fetched you time of night? Somethir ipst 
you, and you come to the old man, eh? Set d 

Yaru obeyed in silence. 

“What ails you, young feller? Out with it 

‘I couldn't do it,”’ said Yard, as though re r 
phrase in a language he did not understand 

“How d’you know?” snapped the postmaster Be 
you could. You hain’t more’n half tried.’ 

**1 don’ to try,” said Van. 1 migt j ul 
would h os 

And so,”’ said the postmaster with quick nprehe 
ion, “you're goin’ off. You're quittin’ under fire. You're 
desertin’ in the face of the enemy) : 

Yard made no answer, but continued to gaze d at the 
floor. The postmaster did not speak either for minut 
but shut his sharp little eyes in concentrated thought 

‘You found out somethin’,”’ he said presently, “and it’ 
knocked you galley-west—somethin’ that'll hurt her, and 


her 
yourself, or did 
r Yard i 


ove and 


Perhaps it was inspiration; 


roug 


succee 


had some 


rate he 


ris Svea Nord 


somebody tell you.”’ 


fair 


working knowledge o 


led 
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hology; 
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you 


perhaps the shrewd old m 


pelled an answer that came without Yard's volition. 
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said. 


I wonder, did you find it out 
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Two-Thirds of the Cut and Piled Pulpwood Was Bobbing, Plunging, Racing Down to the Mills That pod So Hungry 
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A Lesson in Patience 


: inexpected happen We are now quite glad that 


it handful of people in the United States read the 
Congressional Record 
A) n young men taking up arms for service in 
I | ence 
( nment expenditure swiftly running to many 
es of able men leaving their own affairs at the Presi- 
ill and working tirelessly to further the war. 
lhe Senate unwilling to prevent members from wasting 
me- While its own necessary business waits— in 


ious and even abusive criticism of those men who are 
ng their best to get necessary} 


itis a di 


re sees so little of it 


things done 
sagreeable picture, We are glad the country at 
We art admonished by high authority that complaining 
because Congress is a political body 
which means 


f Congres useles 
actuated by political motives 
it its paramount interest lies in the party organizations 
of local interests and sentiments through 
each member hopes to hold his job. 


i the play 


Perhaps high authority is right. Yet we hear President, 
pulpit and a million other voices crying that people 

ist subordinate selfish motives now, 

Youth must repre elfish regard for its own life and 

ty business men must not put profit first; poverty 


accept five-dollar-a-bushel potatoes in a large spirit 
itriotism. Only politics, it seems, may stick to the old 
eeking motive 
We do not believe complaint is useless. We believe a 
ve majority of both Houses will yet take the bitter 
iving medicine that they recommend to everybody 
t Will i 
lo meet this war, let us, too, step into the ranks; let 
ld game, with its endless jockeying for jobs, 
everlasting palaver, whatever it had of mere demagogy; 


trictly orga e lor war, gag obstruction, insist upon 
ng single-mindedly for war. If any of us loses his job 
let him lose it. War implies losses.” 


The Conscientious Objector 


fy KE are, we believe, two established religious bod- 
credited by the census with about two hundred 

ind adherents, whose tenets include definite prohibi 

ear arn Me mber 


{ exemption from any military service. If it is 


of these bodies are not en 


on of rights, a man could just as convine- 
eentious objection to paying taxes when 
e proceeds of the tax might be used for military 

r for the purpose of taking the life of a convicted 

But ely as a matter of courtesy —as an amiable con- 
the Government may grant these objectors ex- 

emption from such forms of military service as directly 
iffiliating with the religious bodies referred to, and 
er ng their belief in nonresistance at a time when 


ite sell motive was in view, these persons set 
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up a claim to consideration that may now be courteously 
allowed. 

But no other conscientious objector is entitled to any 
consideration. He is not required to like bearing arms. 
He is required simply to submit to a law of the land in 
which he lives. In any society some authority must decide 
certain mass questions. 

The authority which, having made a decision, then 
leaves it to each individual to obey or not according to the 
dictates of his own judgment or conscience, virtually 
abdicates to anarchy. 

In fact, any conscientious objector stands in a dubious 
case, as conscientious objections amount often to quibble 
and sophistry. The United States being at war, every 
energy and resource of the nation will be devoted to de- 
feating the enemy, and every citizen of the country will 
contribute to that end whether he wishes it or not. He may 
be able to console himself by drawing a distinction between 
firing the gun and paying for the powder in its cartridge. 
But he has no real choice. He must take part. And where 
a man “‘must”’ his conscience is free. 


A Freak of the Storm 


AR everywhere played havoc with socialism, but 

nowhere else with results so painfully fantastic as in 
the United States. Where there is any real vitality in 
socialism—as in Germany, Belgium, France—war simply 
expunged the party line and swept all its pacific para- 
phernalia of internationalism and working-class solidarity 
into the cupboard. In legislative bodies and in the field 
the Socialist indiscriminately fell in line to fight for his 
country. 

Here the party was in the hands largely of a pro- 
German element. The ablest and most candid of its prop- 
agandists were driven out or withdrew, and the depleted 
organization set itself to render such service to the enemy 
as lay within its scant powers. 

In any case, a kaiserlich disciple of Marx and Engels 
presents an odd spectacle. But a Kaiser-helping, Junker- 
serving disciple of Marx and Engels who is also a citizen 
of the oldest and greatest democracy at a time when that 
democracy is making war upon kaiserism and junkerism no 
doubt achieves the last word in fantastic perversion. 

The explanation is that socialism has never really 
taken root in American soil, probably because freer op- 
portunities here inspire the proletariat with hopes of 
decisively improving their condition under the present 
regime, 

At the last presidential election the party cast less than 
six hundred thousand votes, or but a trifle over three per 
cent of the total; and only a small fraction of this meager 
vote was cast by professed Socialists. Our socialism is a 
feeble exotic 
gods as may happen to be aware of it. 


now standing on its head, scandalizing such 


Not “Business as Usual” 


TABLE in a recent number of the London Economist 

shows how completely three years of war has wrecked 
the motto with which England began the struggle. This 
table gives the amounts of capital subscribed to new invest- 
ments—stocks, bonds, debentures—in England for a series 
of years. 

For five years before the war the average investment 
of capital in that way amounted to about a billion dollars, 
It went into municipal loans, British railways, foreign 
railways, mining companies, mercantile enterprises, man- 
ufacturing, oil, rubber, electric light and power plants, 
tramways and omnibuses, motor companies, gas and water 
concerns, hotels, theaters, entertainments, patents, docks, 
harbors, shipping, banks, insurance companies. 

In the first half of this calendar year subscriptions of 
capital exceeded five billion dollars, or five times the aver- 
age for a whole year before the war; but opposite nearly 
every one of the former objects of investment there is a 
blank line. The first object, British Government Louns, 
accounts for all but an inconsequential fraction of the total 
investment. Every hali-yearly return since war began has 
shown a dwindling investment in anything except govern- 
ment loans, until at length the whole list is nearly wiped 
out. There can hardly be business as usual when there is 
practically no capital for anything except the government. 

We are marching in that direction. The Government 
must be supplied first. How much there shall be left over 
for multifarious other useful demands will depend in good 
part upon the energy we all apply to the accumulation of 
investable capital. 


Free Speech and Other Things 


7 can’t have democracy without free speech, oral 
and printed. That is self-evident and fundamental. 
No rational person thinks of denying it. 

And you can’t have democracy without submission by 
the minority to the formally exvressed wiil of the majority. 
That also is self-evident and fundamental. No rational 


person thinks of denying it 
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If you take free speech in an absolute sense, no such 
thing was ever known under any government—or ever 
will be. You can’t get up in the middle of the church 
service and recite the Declaration of Independence. You 
cannot urge a man to commit murder. You cannot speak 
slanders. You cannot orate on a busy street corner. You 
cannot speak sedition. 

The practicable, and only possible, rule is simple enough: 

You can use your freedom of speech to any reason- 
able extent for the purpose of trying to shape the deci- 
sive will of the majority; you cannot use it for the purpose 
of trying to defeat that will after it has been formally 
expressed. 

Say you don't like an income tax. You have every 
right to urge that that tax be repealed. You have no right, 
while the law stands, to urge individuals who are subject 
to it to evade or resist it by refusing to make returns or by 
making false returns or by holding up the tax collector 
with a gun. You have every right to urge that no con- 
scriptive army law be passed. You have no right to incite 
resistance to it after it has been passed. When the country 
decides for war you have no right to resist war by any 
means. 

The rule is self-evident to common sense. In easy, ge- 


nial, normal times nobody cares to draw the line very 


tly. In war it will be vigorously enforced, for when the 
majority has taken a decision the execution of which will 


stri 


require many to die it is in no mood for genial leniency 
toward verbal efforts to frustrate its plans. Tolerance of 
seditious free speech would be an insult to every man 
under arms. 


The Size of a Ship 


Fee six months a non-nautical world has been holding 
its breath over a tonnage race. The question has beer 

How many tons can Germany sink and how many car 
the Allies build? 

But ton applied to a merchant ship may mean any one 
of several different things. Take the contents of a ship ! 
cubic feet and divide it by one hundred. That, roughly, is 
her gross registered tonnage—the purely arbitrary figure 
of one hundred cubic feet having been adopted as an 
official ton. 

But some of the space is not available for cargo, being 
occupied by engines, crew’s quarters, and so on. In the 
case of a tramp freighter this nonavailable space may 
amount to thirty per cent of the total. In the case of a 
fast liner it may amount to seventy or eighty per cent 
When this nonavailable space is deducted the remainder 
is net tonnage. The greater part of ocean freight is charged 
for by the space it occupies, rather than by weight; a: 
the arbitrary figure of forty cubic feet has been adopte 


as a freight ton. Of a given ship, therefore, it may be said 
that she is of two thousand tons, meaning her gross regis 
tered tonnage; or of fourteen hundred tons, meaning her 
net tonnage; or that her freight-carrying capacity is 
thirty-five hundred tons. Hence endless opportunities for 
confusiotr 

Generally the size of a ship is given in her gross regis- 
tered tonnage. 

The Government and the press, in talking about ship- 
ping to a non-nautical public, 


invariable rule 
A Premium on Savings 


WE HEAR eloquent pleas for increased savings by 
wage earners, for almost everyone now realizes that 


only by an extraordinary effort to save all along the line 
can we esgape great inflation and constantly increasing 
cost of living. 

As yet, however, the Government has made no particu- 
lar effort to encourage small savings. 

The British Government fostered the organization of 
voluntary war-savings associations, especially among wage 
earners; and more than thirty thousand such as 
have now been formed in Great Britain. 

As an inducement to save, the government offered war- 


savings certificates, procurable at the post office at a flat 


ociations 


price of fifteen shillings and sixpence each, the redemption 
price of the certificates gradually rising until, at the end of 
five years, they can be cashed at one pound eac! TI 
gives the investor a little better than five per cent con 
pound interest. The certificates are tax-free, but no indi- 
vidual can obtain more than five hundred of them 

Savings by this process run at the rate of more than three 
hundred million dollars a year. 

The interest rate is high, but the British Government 
well satisfied with the experiment. Inculcating thrift is a 
good thing in itself; and in war conditions every rational 
means by which the government can induce people to cut 





off unnecessary consumption is that much power to its 
fighting arm. 

Our Government can well afford to give special « 
tion to the small saver and small investor, te whom a three 


onsidera- 


and a half per cent tax-free bond appeals only through their 
patriotism, 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts fAlbout the Great and the Near Great 
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Orville Wright 

[" IS hard to believe , in thes days when 
we talk casually of flying squadrons and 
air fighting, that it was as rece ntly as 1903 
that for the first time in the history of the 
world a machine carrying a man raised 
itself by its own power into the air in free 
flight, sailed forward on a level course with- 
out reduction of speed, and landed without 
being wrecked. The machine that accom- 
plished this was designed by two young 
men in Dayton, Ohio, named Wright. For 
. seven years they had been study ing fly ing 
and experimenting with gliding machines. 
They took up aeronautics originally as a 
sport, but were led into the scientif 


ien 





¢ side 


3 BY BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CiTy l . . 
of it because they recognized the necessity 1 ! ‘ that M 
of making their own test ng machines for measuring air When he found that he “would ra | ) W: f ‘ ‘ 
i pressures upon various aéroplane surfaces. This scientific New York than the mavor f ¢ ig ! ed the fast and pa and paid i " f 
work was really the basis of their success freight, and his sea instinct brought him to the Ea é 
{ Mr. Orville Wright, whose picture is shown at the top of blue water and ocea) pping and real na } He M Wald a member of M M 
this column, was in Germany shortly before the outbreak tramped the nding st i 1 old Harper Brot of W el N il Def ar 
i of the war and had the opportunity to st idy German looking for somet : i Edward I i e Home N g tte \ 
' machines. To-day he is hard at work in his laboratory still then the art e i the ¢ {N De 
further improving aéroplanes. He is also perfecting his this wild-eyed, « i " Va ‘ " H i é 
stabilizer, which automatically balances thi flying machine, job Concluded on Page 44 f 


leaving only the steering to fare of 1 
the operator. If the Allies . 3 

win the war through their 
supremacy in the air, to Mr 
Wright will be due no small 


share of the glory 


Henry Reuter- 
dahl—Himeeclf 


By Someone Else 


L ERE is a man who has 
never been afr: 


raid, who 
came as a youth to this coun- 
try from Sweden to make 
drawings of the World's Fair 
in Chicago for the SaTevg- 
Post of Stockholm. He sent 
back his return ticket and be- 
came one of us. His dad 
wouldn’t let him be an art- 
ist—art in his opinion not 
being conducive to regular 
meals—so parental argument 
started him on the career of 
} being a scene painter. Reu- 
terdahl is self-taught and 
has never been in an art school 
except as an instructor at 
the Art Students’ League, of 
New York. Neve rtheiess, he 
earned a silver medal at the 
San Francisco Fair. 
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Some Commercial Adventures Amid English Custom 
and Conservatism—By Isaac F. Marcosson 


breaking into society. Instead of “pull,” however, 
you must have patience; in addition to nerve you 
need a sense of humor. 

Until the great industrial awakening the war has 
brought about, the Yankee commercial crusader, and espe- 
cially the one who sought to introduce novel aids to effi- 
ciency ‘and organization, had a difficult path to follow. 
Now that we are in the war the going is easier. 

Not only did he face the usual barriers competition sets 
up, but he had to combat custom, tradition and tempera- 
ment. Together they formed—and, for that matter, still 
form—a combination that to overcome successfully is 
indeed a liberal education in trade expansion. 

Here are some adventures amid British custom and 
conservatism that are not without point—or profit, per- 
haps—-to the prospective invader of John Bull’s business 
preserves: 

Some Americans are born to do business in England; 
others have it thrust upon them. Let me tell the story of 
one of the latter, whose career across the water includes an 
encounter with practically every kind of obstacle British 
prejudice can offer to alien enterprise. 

Back in 1906 this man was a New York banker. He 
loaned a considerable sum of money to a manufacturer 
who specialized in labor-saving devices and who subse- 
quently got into financial trouble. To save his client from 
bankruptcy the banker took over his patents. Then the 
manufacturer died. In self-defense the financier had to 
keep the factory going. Once launched in business, he 
began to look about for new fields. He had a big vision; 
o he started to export his product to Great Britain. 

It was not long before he ran foul of the English law 
which changed the whole course of his business life. This 
law was the famous Patents Bill, put through Parliament 
by Lloyd George when he was president of the Board of 
Trade. Though primarily conceived as a protection for the 
English workingman and to safeguard British interests gen- 
erally, it really acts as a discrimination against American 
goods. Before this law was enacted, patent protection for 
ventions made in America and sold in England was freely 
estowed. It was not necessary to produce them with 
British labor 

I'he Patents Bill changed this. Under it, patent rights 
are granted in England to foreign inventions only on the 
condition that the patented article “shall be manufactured 
to an adequate extent in Britain.”” Thus, the so-called for- 
eign monepoly was abolished and articles. formerly pro- 
duced abroad thenceforth required English labor in their 
production. This is why so many American factories have 
sprung up in England during the past ten years. 

The New York banker, now a full-fledged manufacturer, 
decided to build a plant in England, and to take charge 
hirnaself 


B renin | into British business is something like 


A Catalogue of Troubles 


H E PICKED a site not far from London and built what 
was up to that time the most modern industrial estab- 
lishment in England. Astriking commentary upon the then 
existing backwardness of British industry was that when 
he installed an American oiling system for his automatics 
an oil tank on the roof, with feed pipes, extending to all the 
machines, that landed the oil in a tank in the cellai—it cre- 
ited a little sensation, and factory owners from far and 
near came to see it. 

Quite naturally he wanted to have an American superin- 
tendent and skilled American workers. Right here he 
went bang up against English trade-unionism. Labor, 
through its accredited spokesman, the walking delegate, 
objected.. The American wisely decided not to rub this 
highly sensitized organization the wrong way; so he set 
to work with an all-British force. Then his troubles broke 
loose 

When he started his automatic machines he thought he 
could follow the American plan of putting one man on 
every four machines. Once more Labor stepped in. “It’s 
bad enough to have.to make American inventions,” it 
aid; “but our rules must be respected. There must be one 
worker for every machine.”” Wages were low in England 
then; so there was a ready acquiescence. 

The wheels began to whir. Soon the American found 
himself in a forest of red tape and a maze of regulations 
that restricted output. For one thing, the union only 
allowed a single “junior,” as apprentices are called, for 
every five mechanics. Much time and labor were lost in 
because many skilled mechanics had to do a 


this way, 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


Qh 


boy’s work in transporting semifinished material from one 
department to another while their machines remained idle. 
Whereupon the American installed an electric carriage. 
When the operatives objected he said: “‘I’m not doing this 
to help myself. I’m doing it to help you. You work much 
too hard.” This liberal injection of everyday “hot air”’ 
had its effect. 

The union rules and restrictions were bad enough, but 
they had a twin and evil ally in strong drink, the ancient 
curse of the English workingman. He found it hard to 
keep his men out of the public houses. They would leave 
their work and slip out for a drink. 

Despite all these handicaps, the output began to boom. 
He now had a going plant and an adequate supply of his 
product; the next thing was to solve the problem of dis- 
tribution. 

He had no trouble in securing a good Continental market 
for his goods, but he could sell only one-twentieth of his 
product in England. 

The reason lay in the fact that he was selling something 
which saved labor. To the average Englishman, with gen- 
erations of rule-of-thumb service behind him and living in 
an atmosphere of small pay and rigidly prescribed duties, 
any device that encroached upon his sacred prerogative 
was not only looked upon with suspicion but regarded as a 
downright enemy of national institutions. English clerks 
are apt to be cowards about their jobs. Therefore, every 
English buyer has behind him a force hostile to the propo- 
sition the American was trying to get over. It mattered 
little that these labor-saving machines increased profits 
and reduced expenses. The important thing with the Brit- 
ish house staff was that the integrity of its organization 
must be maintained. This, of course, was before the war. 

Backing up this deep-seated and almost relentless oppo- 
sition on the part of the buyer—who was often the head 
clerk—was an equally deep-rooted prejudice on the part of 
the British merchants and manufacturers of the old school. 
These American inventions had not been devised or used 
by their forefathers. Therefore, they were not eminently 
proper “contraptions,” as they were often termed, to have 
in well-regulated and respectable British establishments. 

A concrete experience will show what the American 
manufacturer was up against in his earlier day: He had 
exhibited some of his labor-saving devices at a business 








show in London. The son of the proprietor of a large mer- 
cantile establishment, who had been a student at Yale, 
saw them and immediately said: 

“This is precisely what we need in our business. I should 
like to have my father examine them.” 

Father happened to belong to that large and prevailing 
class of English masters of business who still dwell in 
another trade generation. When the machines were demon- 
strated before him he courteously but firmly declined to 
have anything to do with them, saying: “I have been 
doing business in England for fifty years and I have never 
employed any devices of this kind. I will not begin now.” 

When his son insisted that the machines would save a 
considerable sum of money, to say nothing of permitting a 
reduction in the staff of the accounting department, the 
old gentleman remained obdurate. The son gave up. The 
next day he called up the American manufacturer and said: 
“I’m awfully sorry, old man, that we cannot install one of 
your outfits now; but I will do it when I get control of the 
business.”” And he did. 

Another episode will reveal the methods employed by 
British competitors of American goods. It happened to the 
manufacturer of labor-saving devices whose experiences | 
have been relating. 

One day he had a telephone message from one of thx 
greatest retail concerns in London, saying that an adver- 
tisement of a certain device had been noted in a trade 
paper and asking that one of the machines be sent down. 
The manufacturer—a born salesman, always willing and 
anxious to get on the firing line himself—loaded his 
machine on a taxi and by the use of half a crown got by 
the old commissionaire, the usual bemedaled army veteran 
who guards the British outer door, and set up his appa- 
ratus in the office of the secretary of the concern, who 
happened to be out. He had the machine ready for action 
when that personage returned. His salutation was: 

“What in heaven’s name have you here?” 

“T have the machine your office telephoned for,” was 
the reply. 

The secretary looked startled. After scme vehement 
remarks he consented to examine the apparatus. He 
became so interested that he called in his staff, who 
expressed great approval—so much so that he was asked 
to leave the machine and to call again in a week. When he 
showed up again he found that his prospective customer 
had been consulting his British competitors, whose devices 
were ancient and inefficient, with a standard market price 
higher than the American product. But, in order to keep 
out the Yankee invention, they had cut their price in half. 
The secretary immediately said: 

“We believe your machine is much superior to the Eng- 
lish make, but we must ask you to quote the same price 
that our own people have made.” The American imme- 
diately refused, whereupon the secretary continued: ‘But 
you make a very large profit on your machine, don’t you?” 


Overcoming Habit and Custom 


_ ES,” was the reply; “but you must remember that I 

have a large and expensive establishment to maintain 
And, besides, selling in England is much more costly than 
in America.” 

At this juncture up stepped a tall, stately old gentle- 
man, head of the business, who had overheard the whole 
conversation. He said: 

“T should not advise the installation of this machine 
unless it is absolutely necessary to our business. But if we 
do buy one I strongly advise that we take the American 
device in preference to that of the English manufacturers 
who are so eager to cut prices.” 

Within six months the American machine had been 
installed; and I may add that since that time six more 
have been introduced. 

It is worth adding that, since the war began, due to the 
great scarcity of office men, American labor-saving devices 
have boomed in England. They have given the English 
employer a new sense of organization and efficiency that 
we must reckon with when peace comes. 

Custom and habit were not the only things that operated 
against the American innovations before the war. The 
average English manufacturer and merchant liked—and 
still likes—to take life and work easy. He resents any- 
thing that tends to dislocate his well-established system. 
Upon one occasion the South American representative of 
an English saddlery firm sent in an order for some green 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Good Words for 
The Republic 


Users continually report remarkable 
mileage from Republic Tires. 


We hear repeatedly of tires which have 
given 10,000, 12,000, even 15,000 miles 
of good service. 


We hear, too, of still higher figures, 
which we hesitate to quote, for they 
record mileage that is almost unbe- 
lievable. 


Yet these figures are truthful, we know, 
because Republic Tires do last longer. 


They last longer because they are made 
by the Prodium Process. 


This Republic discovery toughens rub- 
ber. It strengthens it. It gives it longer 
life and greater resistance to wear. 


W hich means, in the end, true tire econ- 
omy and satisfaction. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non- Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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on” World’s Easiest Easy Chair” 


Yes, sir! You now can buy the world’s easiest easy 
chair at $8.00 under the usual price. (set the solid, 
home comfort in this luxurious, rest-inviting, dee; 
upholstered chair, Read in it, smoke in it, dream 
in it—sleep in it if you like. It's as comfortable as 

a couch and more useful 
“Push the Button” and instantly change the 
angle of the back. It locks in any position 
while you're in the chair and stays locked until 
you again “‘push the button.”’ Stretch your legs 
on the comfortable leg rest (out of sight when not in 
use). There's fine style, fine work, and long life, too, in 


Guaranteed silent, simple, trouble- 
proof. Faultlessly made by skilled 
craftsmen, An ornament tc: any home. 


Take Advantage of This 
Liberal Offer 


Coupon below will be ac- 
cepted as $1.00 cash at any 
Royal dealer's. In addition 
e two spe ils have already 
ed $7 each for intro 
ductory | arposes Total saving 
$8 if 5 t at once. Guaran- 


,every Way 


Sead for Free Book— 


“Conscious Rest” 
wing handson line of 
] intere aon 





/ ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. | 
1104 W. Chicago St., STURGIS, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
saddles, with bright-yellow pommels. The 
head of the house refused to fill the order 
and wrote back to the agent: “‘ Anyone who 
orders or uses a saddle like that is an ass!” 

The order was filled in Germany, where 
buyers are supposed to know what they 
want and where the most absurd whims 
are treated with consideration. This little 
episode shows why the Teuton so often got 
the best of the English oversea commercial 
emissary. 

The more you study the opposition to 
the American business invasion of ene. 
the more you realize why the English once 
lagged behind in the world’s trade proces- 
sion. The whole British method of doing 
business, as compared with ours, is slow, 
cumbersome and expensive. It costs the 
American twenty per cent more to sell 
goods in’ England’ than in the United 
States. Hence he must almost invariably 
add to his selling price. 

When Lloyd George’s Patents Bill was 
first advocated, one cf the strongest points 
made in its favor was that American goods 
cost more'in England than in the United 
States. The English did not realize that 
they were really responsible for it because 
the added selling expenses made this in- 
crease in price absolutely necessary. 

The experience of an American manufac- 
turer who has been doing business in Eng- 
land for ten years throws an interesting side 
light on the handicaps on English selling. 

““When I first came to London,” he said, 
““T wanted to get the best salesmen I could 
find. I got the crack business-getter of my 
leading competitor. When I asked him 
how much he had been making a week it 
seemed so low that I decided to give him a 
commission in addition to his salary. It 
was not long before I discovered I had 
made a great mistake. When this salesman 
made a sale or two that yielded him 
more than he ordinarily earned, he prac- 
tically stopped work until he needed more 
money. One week he made sixty dollars 
and loafed for a fortnight. He spent his 
afternoons in cinema shows, and before 
long became absolutely worthless. I had 
to discharge him.’ 

The attitude of the British buyer has 
something to do with the salesman’s short- 
comings. Rarely, and only in cases of the 
most urgent need, can a traveler get a 
decision in one or two calls. Americans 
doing business in England have told me 
that it sometimes takes two, three and four 
months to make a sale which could have 
been signed and sealed in twenty-four 
hours in the United States 


The British Legal Trust 


A definite reason is that in old-established 
institutions it is almost impossib le to talk 
business with a man before eleven o'clock. 
A salesman in England cannot pop in on 
a man as we do in America. If he ever tried 
such procedure he would never get into 
that house again He must “call by ap- 
pointment.” 

Of course the war has speeded up British 
energy, just as it hasspeeded up output, and 
the Englishman of to-morrow will be a liver 
wire than ever before in his life. It will be 
manifest in his business relations and also 
in his world attitude. 

Then, too, there is the bane of the 
middleman. What in America is called the 
“direct from manufacturer to consumer” 
method of doing business is almost un- 
known in England. Almost every article 
the Englishman wears, eats or use~s must 
trickle to him through some intermediary. 
This all adds to the inconvenience and cost 
of selling, and it is one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of American business 
expansion in England. Ultimately the con- 
sumer has to pay. 

As a matter of fact, much of the method 
of doing business in England puts a costly 
handicap on individual enterprise. I have 
in mind the case of an American manufac- 
turer whose middleman or agent in a city 
up north owed him nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. One day he got a 
notice to attend a meeting of the agent's 
creditors, who sought to force him into 
bankruptcy. When the American got to 
the conference he found thirteen men sit- 
ting solemnly round a table. The inevitable 
solicitor handed each a statement of the 
man’s affairs. When the American ex- 
amined it he found that the book debts 
were good and the value of the stock on 
hand was almost twice as much as the 
liabilities; other assets were up-to-date 
machinery and a new building. 
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“T can’t see why you are trying to put 
this man through bankruptcy,” said the 
American. 

“Nor I,” said his lawyer. “ His only fail- 
ing is that he is young and is going ahead 
too fast. These creditors are so afraid they 
will lose a few hundred pounds that they 
want to ruin him in order to save their 
wretched debts.” 

‘Then I'll pay this man’s debts myself,” 
said the American. 

This confidence shamed the other credi- 
tors and they withdrew their plea for bank- 
ruptcy. Because of their efforts to destroy 
him commercially, the young agent was 
forced to pay more than fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in lawyer’s fees and printing. ~he net 
result was that the American manufacturer 
not only got back all his money in four 
months but to-day has an almost complete 
monopoly on the firm’s buying. 

Any American who goes into business, 
whether it be large or small, in England is 
not long in finding out that the country is 
in the grip of a Lawyers’ Trust. The copper- 
riveted monopoly of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in its palmiest days was like a town 
meeting compared with the teamwork of 
the British solicitor. You can hardly take 
fifteen business steps in Britain without 
the aid, advice or consent of a lawyer; in 
fact, the whole structure of English trade 
is built round the law, and it is not always 
good law at that. 


The Client’s Share 


Hence, to do business in England is to 
do business with the vast army of solicitors, 
who find a pretext for their services in the 
merest breath. One incident will show the 
almost absurd lengths to which the system 
is carried: 

An American contractor was making an 
excavation alongside an old building in 
London and a crack developed in one of 
the walls. He immediately went to the 
owner of the house, expressed his regret, 
and offered to pay damages. 

“TI think forty pounds’’—two hundred 
dollars—‘“ will amply compensate you,”’ he 


“My dear fellow,’ 
of the building, ‘ 
solicitor.” 

The contractor sought out the solicitor, 
who met him with the following grave 
injunction: 

“I cannot deal with you, sir; you will 
have to get a solicitor. 

By that time the contractor began to 
think that England was principally popu- 
lated by minions of the law. He hired a law 
yer. When the two solicitors got together 
they, in turn, engaged a surveyor, who as- 
sessed the damage. After an elaborate 
eo extending over a week, he 
came to the conclusion that the damage 
was forty pounds, or precisely the amount 
estimated offhand by the contractor at the 
outset. 

Now the significant part of this whole 
transaction was that, after all the fees had 
been paid and the smoke of discussion had 
cleared away, there remained precisely four 
pounds—twenty dollars—for the owner of 
the building. If he had accepted the Amer- 
ican’s estimate and made himself inde- 
pendent of solicitor tyranny he would have 
been exactly one hundred ande ighty dollars 
richer 

The Lawyers’ Trust has a full mate in 
what might be unofficially called the Land- 
lords’ League. England is essentially a 
landlord's country. The American who 
wants to rent a shop or lease a fac tory stirs 
up a hornet’s nest of «¢ xpense. He is stung 
with all manner of taxes and overhead 
charges; and, unless he knows the ropes or 
seeks the counsel and advice of somebody 
who has lived long in England, his first 
year’s rent is often doubled by the exces- 
sive extras that are piled on. 

To build in England is to be hampered 
by regulations that to the average Amer- 
ican, accustomed as he is to the freedom of 
the air, are little short of ridiculous. One 
of the most ty nical of these laws is known 
as the Ancient Lights Privilege. Under it 
every householder is entitled to an angle of 
illumination of forty-five degrees, and any- 
thing that interferes with this angle is pro- 
hibited. 

One almost unending source of trouble 
for the American manufacturer in England 
lies in the instability of the Patents Law 
and the loopholes it leaves for infringement. 
This condition makes life one long and 
costly litigation for the American patentee. 

Continued on Page 31 
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‘you will have to see my 
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Stearns Counter- 
Balanced Crankshaft 


The flexibility and the notable smoothn« 
of the Knight motor are heightened t 


the Stearns counter-balanced crankshaft. 


Four years ago, this Stearns feature wa 
evolved 

It eliminates vibration, and crankshaft 
whip 


It equalizes the pressure on the bearings 
and promotes longer life at that point 


It permits higher motor speeds with 
mechanical safety which means greate1 
power and flexibility. 

It is the final touch that give perf 


I 
balance and co-ordination to the mot 
wearing parts 
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Knight Principle— 
Stearns Practise 


TEARNS-BUILT from motor to rear axle. 
hat is the secret of the clock-like performance of the Stearns. 
The motor is a Knight motor—but a Knight-motor-built-by-Stearns. 
The Knight principle has been perfected by six years of Stearns practise. 
It is an integral working-part of a fine manufacturing unit. 
] 


From motor to rear axle there is harmony—complete and absolute. 


The incomparable smoothness and silence of the car is a result of this 
union of fine principle and fine manufacturing practise. 


Quiet and competent are the two terms that best describe the Stearns. 
It is distinctly a car for those who cannot rest content with the ordinary. 


It looms head and shoulders above the usual in the first fifteen minutes 
of demonstration. 


It delivers a rare and unusual quality of performance. 
Recognition of its goodness has greatly broadened the Stearns market. 


That wider market has brought it within range of all who appreciate a 
truly fine car. 


Stearr Four Stearns Eight 
Stearne Fost @I5S85 Stearn 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Sign of Perfect Tire Service 


“Good” Tire Dealers are Permitted to Display it 


for Every ° United States Tubes 
Brice and 1) ( @ él @S ( ves and Tire Accessories 
Have all the Sterling 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 


Worth and Wear that 
‘Royal Cord’ Make United States 
‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ re 00 ive S Tires Supreme. 
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Continued from Page 28 

Here, as elsewhere, most of the law favors 
the native-born. There have been many 
instances in which the Yankee patentee has 
won in all the lower courts and then ‘ost in 
the House of Lords, which is the Supreme 
Court of Great Britain. These long-drawn 
appeals are very costly, because you must 
engage a king’s counsel for any case that 
goes before the Peers. Sor 
have gone against Ameri 
trivial points 


» of these suits 





ans on the most 





But one enterprising Amer ifac- 
turer in England has found a w » beat 
the patents pirates. He is a mar at re- 





source and ability, and, in addition, he has 
ample means. He makes machines that 
lend themselves readily to infringement; 
so he hit upon the plan of bringing suits 
against himself to test out the validity of 
his rights before embarking upon an ad- 
vertising campaign 

His scheme is very simple: When he 
brings out a new device in Great Britain he 
gets a friend, or someone in hi ] 
bring suit against him on the grour 
the machine is an infringement on an exist- 
ing patent. The whole matter is thoroug! 
aired in the courts. If he i 
in this self-started litigation he goes ahead 
and pl ants his product. He has done this 
successfully in half a dozen instances, and 
in one case | : y 
House of Lords at an expense of 
five hundred dollars his expense, how- 
ever, was slight compared to the loss he 
would have sustained thre 

Theaverage English onsumer, reénforced 
by the British shopkeeper, is hostile to any 
aggressive alien enterprise and fights shy of 

rade innovation. Anything that disturbs 

the placidity of his buying and selling is 
treason and must be put down with a firm 
hand. What happened to a live young 
American who went to England not so 
many years ago to establish a chain of 
stores is well worth rehearsing: 

His employers gave him a certain sum of 
money, which was to constitute his capital 
Then, with the usual American business 
benediction of “Go to it!” he went forth 
on his little journey tnto the English trade 
world. He selected a large seaport as me 
place in which to drive the entering wedg 
To conform to the law he had to establi sh 
a British corporat 
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Eccentricities of Trade 


He rented a store on the main business 
thoroughfare, rip out all the partitions, 
and made a big, airy, light salesroom. He 
painted the name his company and the 
highest price at which any of his goods 
would be sold in large red letters and num 


bers on the wind 





he began to hire the 
best-looking and best-dressed clerks he 
could find, offering them more money than 
they had ever earned 

But, before he could start business, he 
had to have merchandise. Wisely realizing 
the goodwill that would attach to the sale 
of British-made goods, he now set about 
buying a stock. Right here he ran his head 
against one of the many blind walls of 
British trade tradition—only in his case 
the wall was | i 
was an Ameri 
English shopkeepers on their own ground. 

He wanted to buy a large quantity of 
cheap hand mirrors. Thisis what happened: 

“At what price do you expect to sel 
these mirrors?’’ asked the middleman. 

fi “For sixpence,”’ was the reply. 

| hen it is impossible for us to sell them 

to you,” said the factor 

“Why?” asked the America 


‘Simply bec 





igher because he 





to compete with 





cause these mirrors have al- 
ways been sold in England for a shilling” 
twenty-five cent “and we won't sell 
goods to anybody who departs from this 
price.” 


“But the English shopkeeper has the 
same right to sell them for six - nce as we 
have,” pleaded our young friend 

His importunities were in vain, notwith- 
standing the fact that he would have be- 
stowed a large and profitable order. He 
tried half a dozen other middlemen and 
met with the same refusal. He had to go to 
France, where he has bought these mirrors 
ever since. 

All this, however, was mere ly the begin- 
ning of the American’s buying anxieties. He 
had been raised in an atmosphere of huge 
os and of ccsseapentin gly big stocks. 
The whole chain-of-stores idea in America, 
whether for cigars, sundries or drugs, was 
built on the —_ na -a of a quick turnover 
It isa matter of large sales and small pr ofits. 
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glish theory, w 





But this is not the F 
means small sales with large profits. Thus 





it came about that when the Amer ur « | ASTI 

hg a middleman and wanted to bu Fi 

one idred g yross of combs, for instance Tht 

he wi mosey og 5 afte ST! 
“We cannot let you have a hundred 

zross, but we shall be very glad to let you 


h ave twenty.’ 
He offered to pay cash in advances 
Other middiemen whom he 





for the refusal to sel 


I p to the be ginning of the war the Br 
manufacturer did not know the meaning ef 


urry ntil the urger d of ar - = — ony . 
hurry. Unt urgent need of a Pe Hg cn I 


nition galvanized all industry = 
“For Our Lunch At The 
I~ 








was never dreamed of 


fore 


iid for this let} argy. 








Ar her reason why the British r dle 
man almost resents very large orders 40 = 
because he is deat} ty afraid of ‘returns eac 1 . 
that is, goods sent back He hesitates t 
take a chance. He would rather be al S , 
lutely sure of sel ng one gross of an art . 
than ship twenty gross, even w 
reasonable chance t t all would ‘ 










As a result of these dilatory tact 
. tuce and mayonnaise | 
took the Americar ist about four time Und iD iH \ , 
. ~ ~ } a od viled ct i 
iong to assemble his initial stock as wou , a j ; we 
: t Coo ig and | 
have been require 1 in New York, P ade . ag Renee gs : 
phia or San Francisco. But the time came | 4. Underwood Deviled Ham and t 
when evervtl » was at hand the red slices of cucumber 
signs were unfurled to the breeze the ar ). Underwood Deviled Ha 
nouncement was made the loca pres chives, mayonnaise 
and the doors were flur ig open | ( Underwood Deviled Ham and ¥ 
& 
A curious thing happene The towr thin slice Swiss cheese. Rye bre 
E ap} t ' | 

weople immediately got the impressi nt | l derwood Deviled Har r ‘ ‘ 

. ' | \ ITTTANE UNDERYW \ | ’ 

“" ‘ ) ‘ .?} } 

a fire sale was going on; and they rushed | ed bacon, a little chopped . 
pelimell to buy the goods, tne mavonnaise 
cheapness of the price and dt 8. Underwood Deviled Ham and | 
get in on the opportunity \ I ed English walnuts. Brow | 
‘ 





| 
ore 1 Wa I " | y 
at eercemetae || oe | UNDERWO 
cleaned out. Instead, the mo 0 the ) erw | Deviled Han and thin | OD 
bought, the more appeared i ir | . yonnaise 
0. Unie. Deed Ham, | DEVILED HAM 


Me antime the townspeo] ‘ 
their friends in the country about it ind ' ‘ 
A nayonnaise 
_— “Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods 


the rush kept up 











1 the competition got busy. All the | twepssissamsppessssccsac sg he ee PN Set te Tat Meee nM 
a epers within blocks of the America Dvscesall Thing cco Bas. nF nce ERs, Whe cecttll Peas eatltl Masa 
shment, who had calmly viewed the : at a ~ penne 
a of the led fire sale, became 
alarmed. They 1 to spread all manner 
of stories ab yout the Yankee business: but 


in this case they acted as a boomerang 


t reckoned with the British 





e American store was selling practi- 
cally every standard article of use from four 
to twelve cents cheaper than the English 
shops bed *n the 


Y 
strated v 1 their customers for patronizir g 





ative shopkeepers remon- 


an alier poet lishment, they were met with 


; Goht or 
Food Sood 


Wherever the American business man in HEN 


tr Ss ar wer 
“If the rican shop can sell these 





goods so cheap, why don’t you do it?” 
To-day the American has a chain of 
forty stores throughout Great Britain 


in Chi 








England turns he finds some habit or cus- - 

tom that means delay Take credit He < you are ¢ 
soon finds out that the Englishman, re- urged to visit the 
gardless of his financial rating, wants very ens of Hotel 
long accommodation. Curious as it may Here is « 


he bigger the firm, the more time it 
The average British mercantile 

shment has never quite accepted the ' highest 

an method of taking a discount for , here prep 

“its not or 

Itsnotdone, leadership « 
Some of the pranks the English merchant ; = 

plays with credit are amusing. An Amer - ; : chef will ¢g 
, light on the fe 


preme, sal 








an, long engaged in business in Great 
Britain and thoroughly acclimated to its 
economic ways, told me this story 

A certain florist, with a large est: 





+ 


ment in Covent Garden, London's great 
flower market, had owed him eighty-five 
dollars for more than a year. He sent re 
peated statements, but the customer failed 
to remit. Knowing that the florist would 
eventually pay, the Yankee 
turbed. 

One day he was shopping with his wife in 
the Strand. He wanted to buy her some 
flowers; so he went in to see his Covent 
Garden debtor. He bought about twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of potted plants. To his 
great surprise the shopkeeper absolt itely 
refused to receive any payment. 

‘It is a great pleasure to make your wife 
a present of these flowers.”” he said. 

The price of the flowers represented 
nearly one-third of the bill that he owed 
After fourteen months he sent a check for 

Concluded on Page 33 
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EATHER BELTI 


Tanned hy us for belting use 
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Big Belts— 


Kor Big Jobs 


[here is one right way, and 
only one right way, to buy 
helting. That is on the basis 
of the wort to be done. 

For belting is machinery. 


If you buy it as you buy ma- 
chinery—you will standard- 
e it,as you have standardized 
your machinery. You will 
buy Standardized Belting. 


Standardized Belts are made to the 
ictual standards of the job. They 
have been worked out during sixty 
six years of belting experience Lhe 
ements of every kin d of power! 

} } 


transmission have been classified and 
> 
> 


elt evolved to fit each 


The 7 (jt iton WN Knight Heart 
Brand B lting, the standard oak- 
tanned, extra-heavy, center stock belt 
(jraton & Knight Neptune, standard 
for waterproof service. Graton & 
Knight Spartan, for exacting condi- 
tions. Other Graton & Knight Stand- 
ard First Quality Brands for othet 
conditions 

} 


ar It ng 


The way to save money on 
isn’t to buy cheaper belts—but to buy 


the belt that will do your work best 


You will save money on that belt 

And you will lose money on any 

other kind 

Apply Standards to your power trans- 

mission. Our Engineers and our 

Belting | aboratory are at your serv- 
et them help you standardize 


your belting 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Company 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting 
Lace Leather, Packings and Specialities 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 31 
his account. He merely regarded it as the 
proper way to do business. 

Though the average Englishman likes to 
take his time in paying his bills, the bigger 
fact remains that his credit is re- 
proach. His word in money matters is his 
honor, and this means everything. Ask an) 
American who has done business in Eng- 
land about this and he will tell you that the 
percentage of bad accounts there is smaller 
than in any other in the world. 
This insurance against loss more than 
makes up for the delays and irritations 
that sometimes attach to doing business 
with our British cousins 

It took a good many years for the 
ciation of the value of adv« 
nature with the America 


above 


country 


ap} re- 
rtising—second 
n busin man 


ess 





to soak into the British trade consciousness. 
The ol vt we British idea about adver- 
tising was something like the attitude 


The fore- 
therefore, it 
ad ». Besides, 


toward labor-saving devices. 
fathers had not advertise 1; 


vas not the stay ws thing to 


if an article was better than any other it 
needed no <aane exploitation. Therefore, 





the 
I 


old school sat 
Sometimes it 


sman of the 
ted for r ‘bu siness. 


British trades 


mack and wai 








came; more oft did not. 

How comr “ae recent was this state 
of mind is demor ted by a specific in- 
tance related to me by the man in 
T h: > . sf —_ ‘ ; 
He has large mar iring t 
England and usual} ha 1 considerable 
surplus toinvest every year. He makesita 





poin of these funds in some 
new the initial invest- 
mer attractive and the 
tor . He had established 





tron 


al connections In 
1% many years 


inan¢ is 
London and was invi ted 
ago to join a company formed to put a 
quid product on the market. He 
cribed ten thousand dollars and was made 
a member of the board of directors. His col- 
agues were all elderly Britishers, steeped 


n the old r vethods. The ' 


g social 











sub- 





man was 
eighty years old , a fine, ruddy, upstanding 
! who incarnated tl est and, at 





e 
r 


the same time, the most unprogressive com- 
m¢ rei al principles of the nation. 

company produced a very excellent 
irticle. When the American suggested an 





advertising campaign he was frowned on. 

‘We have the best produc ‘tin the world,”’ 
aid the old chairman. ‘People must have 
it; there i 10 need of adverti ny 

But the did not rush in to buy it. 
After nine or ten months, during wh ich time 
everal cash assessments had to be levied 
on the stockholders, one of the younger 
English directors—he was only sixty —sug- 
gested, to use his own words: “Since our 
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THE BOYS ARE MARCHING 


(Continued from Page 5 


and hard work of it. They boy fine, 
clear-e ye d, splendidly handsome boys, who 

ate to be considere 4 heroes, and prob: ably 
will writhe o meer y | gpa og yh, if they ever 


are 








have time to read it, which I doubt. The 
average age is twenty-five, but there are 
very many under that. J used to get 
through the day all right by assuming the 


that all this 
the proper 
was dirty 


attitude, to myse If an 
was nothing unusual 


thing, and that 


i them, 
and only 
of course war 


work but we had to have it, like sewers or 
whooping cough or the income tax. 

But at night, when taps scunded “the 
last call a soldier doesn’t hear’’—and the 


lights went out in the low wooden barracks 
across the parade ground, I always wanted 
to go off in a corner somewhere and put my 
head under a pi and yell—with pro- 
t ury, with tears. 

There is little or n , 
officers’ training camps Reveille is at 5:3 
in the morning. From then until taps, at 
9:45, there is an hour and ten minutes that 
student officers may call their own. 
Between 5:30 an id & 5:45 A. M. there is first 


LOW 


t, with 


es 





0 wasted 
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call, by the bugle of course. In some camps 
he band bursts into song immediately 
after the first call; and as I was never pre- 


nvestigate, and as the 
ild see it, 
it sits up in bed 


of 


red to go out and i 

and never appeare od where Ic 
I have still a hazy idea that 

ith its eyes shut and grinds out one 
Sousa’s marches. 

At 5:45 there is assembly. Now I was 
never so located that I could witness that 
early-morning assembly in its entirety, but 
I saw it piecemeal. First out of the bar- 
racks would proceed a few leisurely figures, 
evidently the men who had hopped out of 
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Americ 1d and colleague has expressed 
the opinion ‘that advertising will help, he 
should be given a chance to d at 
his theory.” 

The Americar inity, 
but o1 ly on conduit give 
three months’ time i that 
he be given an abs Phe 
board assented. 

He did what any other enterprising bus 
ness man would de. With ree days he 
had place d advertising contracts amount 
ing to twenty-five thousand dollars. It was 
much more cash th: rm had on } 
at the time. Wher unced his } 
gram most of his associates called him 
wrecker. He placed his advertiseme n 
only throughout Great Britain | th 


colonies. 

In a month orders began 
the end of the period allotted 
replenished all the funds lost through fa 
ure to advertise. Last year the « mpar 
declared a dividend of twenty per cent. To 
the everlasting credit of that 
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“If this man can advertise other people 
as well as he advertises himself, he is wort} ( { 
trying.” » 

He gave the agent a trial, and he cor f 


ducted a whirlwind campaign that nearlh 
took away the advertiser's ] 
lifted him out of a rut and started him 
the way to perennial prosperit TI 
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In referring to him a sedate English ad- 
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vertising man said to me that he wa a a — 
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pays for the 


he replied 


“There is noise—and noise! 
pa here is noise—and noise!” | Black-Beauty-Bicycle 
ad writer is now literally the Big Noise in Sc 
English advertisir ng. and he |} more than J 
one American firm on his list gor 
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number of khaki-clad figures, not 
leisurely. Then a few, going fast 
ful, trotting. And then, one by or 
madly and waving despairing 
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bugle call. 
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of brown figures, and brea t 
Breakfast is at six. From then ur 
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enough for three men, shave, finist 
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five hours’ drill. Fron welve o'¢ 
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leisure that has been overlooke: 
authorities and may be used for wa 
for dinner an« d for writing tter 
Afternoon instruction in 
lasts from 1:20 to 4:30. Generally 
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and bending over and touching his finger 

to the ground an indef inite number of 
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out to the rifle range, where he puts in ar 

idle afternoon squinting along the barrel of | (QQSAR 
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a rifle, and having his ignominy shown to 
the world by flags that wave from the rifle 
pits, and by unkind markers behind him, 
sitting at small wooden desks and keeping 
books on him. 

He has, you will observe, already worked 
eleven hours. He then has an hour and ten 
minutes to take a shower, if he can get one, 
see the family, which has motored some 
five hundred miles to call on him, rub him- 


| self with ointment in various places and 


get tidied up for retreat at 5:50. 

Of all the ceremonies of his long day 
and it is not over yet—perhaps retreat is 
the most impressive. The bugle call itself, 
which has sounded the retreat over so 
many battlefields when the end has come, 
now sounds the end of day. Gathered on 
the parade ground, sharply aligned and 
rigidly at attention, stand officers and men. 
The bugle sounds; the flag slowly descends, 
while the band plays the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Eyes on the flag, these men and 
boys behold in it the symbol of the thing 
that has brought them there together, the 
thing for which a certain number of them 
will inevitably, and that before long, have 
given their lives. It is the solemn moment 
of the day. 

But the day is not yet over. There is 
mess call for supper, and at seven o’clock 
school call, followed by tattoo at nine. Not 
until 9:45, after fourteen hours of almost 
unremitting labor, does the long day end. 
The last call of all is taps. It closes the day; 
and when the last hour comes for the soldier 
it closes his book of life for him. 

For five and a half days the candidates 
work furiously. Muscles swell and harden. 
Men are taking as a matter of course 
things that at the beginning were incredibly 
hard. The splendid army shoe has per- 
mitted them to march as they never 
marched before. They are sunburned, hun- 
gry and fit. Then at noon on Saturday 
comes a respite. They are free until Sunday 
night. 

During the latter days of the week, by 
train and motor, have been converging 
toward the various camps, like needies to a 
magnet, fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters 
and sweethearts. Family friends too. Ac- 
commodations in the nearest towns are at 
a premium. By noon on Saturday the 
parade ground is surrounded by a ring of 
machines containing eager-eyed folk who 
do not understand why John or Frank or 
Will does not wave to them from the ranks, 
and indeed seems altogether oblivious of 
the presence of the family car in his vi- 
cinity. 

There is an element of tragedy in that 
ring round the parade ground. In the hotel 
dining rooms on Saturday evening and three 
times on Sunday one can see these family 


| groups—the candidate in his uniform, rather 


the worse for wear; a young girl or two—a 
sister and perhaps a swee ‘theart; the —_ her 
and the mother. The young people c ter, 
and even the father insists on being fie! ree aly 
normal. But the mother does not say much, 
and she eats very little. 


The Y. M. C. A. Work 


On Saturday nights in the towns near 
these camps it is a patriotic duty to supply 
amusements for the men. Dances are 
given under the careful supervision of 
prominent women. Clubs throw open their 
hospitable doors. It is a great lesson in 
friendliness—this attitude of our people 
toward the soldiers. Nothing is too good 
for them, nothing too much to do for them. 
Quaint little tea rooms have sprung up here 
and there round the cantonments, run 
without a thought of profit; no labor is too 
hard, no concession too great, if it is to 
bring a little cheer to our boys. 

There is another side to this, of course. 
It would be a most serious one were the 
men of a different sort. But these men are 
gentlemen and require no protection — 
the ghouls who fatten abroad on arn 
camps. It required some little time, how 
ever, for the ghouls themselves to real 
this. In one city near a camp the hector s 
immediately began to put on salacious 
plays, only to find that the men in the camp 
had made a formal protest to their officers 
about it. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, the 
men are keenly resentful of outside inter- 
fere nce, 

“There are,”” one candidate officer said 
to me, “too many people coming here to 
purify us, We don’t need it and we don’t 

want it!” 

Of course, by this I do rr — to the 
wonderful work the Y. M. 


. is doing. 
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And valuable as it is now, it will be almost 
invaluable when our troops are taken across 
the sea. The Y. M. C. A. building becomes 
a sort of club. In one Southern camp they 
had hung on the wall registers for the 
different college fraternities, and men have 
registered under eighteen fraternity groups. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes lecturers, 
moving pictures, reading rooms with maga- 
zines, writing tables and stationery, ice 
water in quantities—and if you do not 
realize what a luxury ice water is, espe- 
cially in the South, then no words of mine 
can tell you; and it furnishes, without 
thrusting them on the men, Testaments 
also, and kindly advice and friendly con- 
fidants when things get a little strong and 
a man must talk to somebody 

With each division of five thous: and men 
we shall send abroad five of these Y. M. C 
representatives. I wish it might be nore. 

At first, in some instances the men were 
slightly distrustful of the organization lead- 
ers. But in a short time the attitude 
changed. Typic al Americans as the y were, 
they preferred to keep their religion, like 
their patriotism, locked up inside of them. 
They preferred to have it taken for granted. 
But that is exactly the attitude th« M. 
C. A. assumed. They were on hand in case 
of trouble and discouragement. They stood 
for the decent thing; they had no tracts 
and no propaganda. And after a time they 
began to take thei ‘ir place in the life of the 
camp. Men newly engaged came to tell 
about it very quietly; others dropped in 
and asked for a Testament. 





The Food Allowance 


“Might as well have one,” they would 
say, and saunter out with it carefully con- 
cealed in a pocket. 

For more and more, as these men have 
learned the business of killing, that new 
and hateful profession of war, more and 
more have they felt their own helplessness 
and their need of something a bit higher to 
tie to. 

The churches of France are full not only 
of kneeling women to-day. They are full of 
kneeling soldiers as well 

One night one of the men from the Y. M. 
C, A. at a large camp took the phonograph 
into one of the company houses. The men 
were in bed, reading and studying before 
taps. At last, after a number of cheerful 
records, he played Abide With Me Then n 
he saw that one of the boys was cryin 
quietly. He went back and spoke to h im. 

There is just no getting away from it 
said the boy. “I’m homesick.” 

“What do you do when you are at 
home?” 

“Lama ey yh operator. It is not 
much of a job, is it?” 

“And—how many are there in your 
family?” 

**J-just my mother.” 

A little tact, a little conversation about 
his job, and the storm cleared. But it was 
rather a good thing, I think, that there was 
someone the re for him to talk it over with. 
After all, that’s as big a thing as any organi- 
zation can do, = have someone there 
always ready to talk things over with. 





So—we have had our student officer's 
day's work, and his club, and his Sund 
off. How about his food and his uniforn 

It is amazing the way the food differs in 
different camps. An allowance of fifty 
cents a dagjper man was made at first, this 
being gro@™ and including the wages of 
cooks and waiters. On July first this was 
four'd to be insufficient, and the allowance 
has now been increasec to seventy-five 
cents. Though fifty cents a day was suffi- 
cient in certain parts of the country where 
food-is cheap, it proved utterly inadequate 
in other parts. tlere, for instance, is a quite 
sufficient menu furnished at one of the 
camps on June twenty-ninth at fifty cents 
gross for the day. It is not luxurious, but 

is ample: 
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I have put down the ice water because it 
is on the typed menu that was handed 
me. Concluded on Page 37 
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/ Measure the service of your 


inner tubes by the calendar, 
not the speedometer 


mpire Red [ubes 


Last as long as the average car itself 


The car owners of this country 
spend twice as much money as they 
need to on inner tubes. 


This is one expense that the aver- 
age car owner can cut in half, by 
using up half as many tubes. 


The inner tubes should be just as 
permanent a part of the car’s equip- 
ment as the rims. They ought to 
live as long as the average car itself. 


For tubes do not actually wea 
out, like casings. The true measure 
of tube service is not the speed- 
ometer, but the calendar. What 
usually puts a tube out of business 
is premature old age. 


Crude rubber itself is a short- 
lived material. 


To build an inner tube that will 
last, you must do something that 
gives to the rubber longer life than 
it naturally has. 





This is just what is accomplished 
by the secret chemical process used 
exclusively by the Empire Rubber 
& Tire Company of Trenton, N. J. 


Premature old age can never hap- 
pen to an Empire Red Tube. 


lor 10 years Empire Red Tubes 
have been on the market. 


Many of the first ones made are 
still in service—as live and air-tight 
as new rubber. 


Many of them have been punc- 
tured and repaired over and over 
again. 


Ten years’ record has proved that 
in the vast majority of cases av 
Empire Red Tube will last as long as 

he average car itself. 


If your tubes are not Empires, 
then the next time you have to re- 
place one put on an Empire Red. 
You probably will never have to 
buy another for that wheel. 
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Concluded from Page 34 
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more than every woman 1s n one car 
fo r j ill- , a ‘ | rat I WW ; r n- 
tained ir instance, at one meal all meat 
1 st nh, such as meat macaror ind 
potatoes And I respectfully submit that 
Since an army fights on 1 stomacn it 
might be well to send round to the mess 
officers of the various camps sample menus 
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wore a collarless shirt But « snirt 
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so that round the fortunate soldier's neck 
there are three or more ti Knesses of hea 
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the making ol rmy un rms I have 
his word for it tl the rolled is 
easier to make and fit than the higl nd 
that it would cost no more; and that manu 
I turers would we yme the change 
e uniform at its best leaves much to 
be de ed Caretu made ! a good 
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Certainly in this ad of societies for 
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Yet, as I visited these camps and the mag 
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But the change was much n 
physical t was mental Arn 
ments that for years had thousat 
sums and little figures suds 
expand all their preconceived i 
as if I, who have managed a hou 
most as long as I care to ren } 
suddenly been given a great hotel 
die; as if, havi g learned to order 
teacups, I were suddenly faced wit 
ing them by the thousands. And: 
that, but as if I had been ordered 
the great hotel over to France, and 
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had bet traveling about the 
co a few weeks | had come to a 
1Sl Di tr ere was no zg iway fr | 
nany is stil trying met is in 
intry What her army he 
will do when those methods fail 1 do not 
know. What it is doing now, as a part of 
its work, is to be heard and ss I t 
every through train. Pleasant-faced gent 
men in smoking compartments, Irendly 
ladies in dressing rooms and Pullman chair 
are busily instilling into the more or 
receptive minds of a leisurely traveling pub 
lic, distrust of our Government Do you 
recall that unctuous gentleman who said he 
was from New Orleans, but whose coat was 
marked Baltimore, who prefaced his re 
marks with the statement th: he Was a 
loyal American, but 
Have you not heard the old 1 argu 
ments—of capital forcing this war because 
it was afraid of the safety of its loans to t 
Allies? Of Great Britain dragging us i 
because the British were lying down on 
their job# Of big interests who brought 
our part in the war for the sake of « 
tracts? 
They have all the stock arguments, these 
German spies and propagandists, pius some 


























new ones. But ask them their names a 
addresses and then, a trifle at get o 
your notebook ar 1 write sometil y dow! 
it doesn’t matter what The names a 
addresses are not important, because U! 
are false But watch them t ! 
and observe them furtively scrutinizing 
afterward 
1 have i two women tr “ nt 
and on one through tr the Ss 
overheard, in the m Z mpartme 
one man forth to three differ 
4ugiences il ous | lor 
strikes genera ly at the good fa ol 
How does this affect our mer t 
training camps? I have known it t 
tried in only one, Dut the re itha 
ferent sort of men, might have been d 
astrous. From some hidden outsiat i 
it began to be impressed on these men t! 
they were about to face ar peat 
machine The same stealt! whisper 
that the Allies were already defeated a 
that we were to be sacrificed t ive t 
men of France and Great Britain. It 
culated figures, wildly exaggerated, : 
the percentage f deaths amor go er 
the Front 
Cr ae Aly As la tar 
as it was 
Luch the new arn 
fa é ment 
tizen a 
tiss ething 
be watched for in the new arr I 
student officers, most of them, 11zed 
the whole thing was fundamentally f 
But it had a certain effect, for th 
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The dashing 


There’s a sparkle and swing to Band 
arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the b 
you on the Victrola—the music of the 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conw 
United States Marine Band, Black Dian 
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pusic of the world’s déreatest bands 
-on the Victrola 


music taat stirs the heart and of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of France, 


Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian Band. It is just 
and music that is brought to like having these famous organizations actually parade before you. 
world’s greatest bands! Hear this inspi 


piring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly play any music you wish 


ba) t 


, ry , to hear. And ! l aen nstrate tn arious St es of the Victor ind \ trola Sli to $400 
ay’s Band, Vessella’s Band, ; 


ionds Band ot London, Band Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A 


xd Vict M i : 
with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Vi 
ecords demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


. k f the Victor T PF Ma we € , 
Warning: T! s¢ of the word Victrola upor 
1g Machine >t pt ts ist : 
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wait tillit has 
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It tak time, and time 
bring out the ex 
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If you wish to test Pears’ for little 
expense, Walter Janvier, 417 Canal 
Street, New York, (Pears’ United States 
Agents), will send you a trial cake of 
the unscented for 4c in stamps. 
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call to Z 26,” he whispered. The row of 
aviators, +” Britons and shy, shifted 
their legs and looked embarrassed. But 
one rose from the bench and approached 
the captain, saluting. He was breathing 
heavily and his eyes were bloodshot. 

““Oh— you've just landed!” said the cap- 
tain easily. ‘‘Had a fight, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy all in a breath 
“Squad of four German planes attacked me 
and Brown-Jones. [This name, of course, 
is disguised.} My gun jammed after three 
shots, and I had to hurry back. Brown- 
Jones brought one down, I think. At least 
he appeared to be out of control when he 
dropped into the cloud below.” 

“‘Oh—er—Brown-Jones back?” 

“No, sir. But I saw him crossing our 
lines behind me. 

“Engine trouble, 
we'll hear from him later. 
other three Huns?”’ 

“They showed evidences of extreme ter- 
ror, sir!”’ 

‘Very well.’ 

The boy settled back onto the bench, 
where he nonchalantly borrowed a cigarette 
from his neighbor. 

Just let your imagination play on this, as 
mine did. Back from a fight fifteen thou- 
sand, eighteen thousand, feet in the air, a 
thing merely dreamed of three years ago, 
realized only a year ago—an adventure be- 
yond precedent. And here it was, treated 
as part of the day’s work 

The two ’prentice airmen had come down 
from their aérial play as we stepped into 
the field. The mechanics were trundling the 
machines back to the hangar, and the avia- 
tors, in their grease-streaked working uni- 
forms, were walking toward us, swinging 
their leather caps as they walked. I said 
something about the show they had given 
us, and the captain rem: irked easily: 

“Yes, they're going to be good, both of 
them—but of course, they've only recently 
arrived. Sorry I hadn't McPherson here. 
I disguise this name also.| No one in the 
corps can do more with an aéroplane than 
McPherson. He’s been at it two years 
and he lives for that machine. I say!’’ he 
proceeded on an afterthought. “Could you 
fellows come over here day after to-morrow 
at blank o’clock? The patrol will be coming 
in, and if you'll say you'll come you may 
see them do stunts before they land. I 
say!” he added. “Where did you Americans 
get that jolly word ‘stunts’? I’m sure I 
don’t know what we should do without it.” 

Our kultur, | perceive, is spreading 
possibly because our Canadian cousins have 
helped. Five years ago if you had told an 
Englishman that you were up against it he 
would have stared at you. Now the whole 
army uses that phrase. Yesterday in read- 
ing John Galsworthy I discovered one of 
his characters saying “It’s up to you” 
which is pure poker language. In their hu- 
morous moments and believe me, doubt- 
ing Americans, they are a really humorous 
people—they say some girl! or some fight! 
"Isie Janis, | believe, is responsible for that. 


I suppose. Doubtless 
What about the 


The Eyes and the Eyelids 


We mounted our automobile and drove on, 
in sight of the balloon line, through a coun- 
try where all the complex business of war 
is mixed inextricably with the simple busi 
ness of a resident population, to the flying- 
field of a reconnaisgance squadron, where 
we were invited to luncheon. One of the 
officers, as we entered quarters, grinned 
broadly at me and greeted me with: 

‘I'll bet you don’t remember me, Bill!" 

A man whom you have known in civilian 
clothes looks strange sometimes when he 
appears in his uniform. I had to confess I 
didn't, until he gave his name. At the be- 
ginning of the war I had talked over with 
him his entrance into the British Army. He 
was an American; but, like many oth 
young Americans living abroad, he had seen 
what this war meant and where his duty 
lay. He entered the artillery, got a com- 
mission, and served all through those hard 
days when the few British guns were wor - 
ing on a terribly scanty allowance of shells. 
Catching the fascination ef the air, he had 
got himself transferred to the Flying Corps 
in the period before fighting machines were 
much differentiated from observation ma- 
chines. He stuck to the older branch of 
aviation. For efficiency and bravery he has 
been decorated and promoted until he is 
second in command of this squadron 
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LETTERS FROM THE WAR 


(Continued from Page 9 


In this offhand fashion I have been hailed 
time and again, from Dunkirk to Malfal- 
cone, by young men in British brown, French 
blue or Italian gray, who proved to be 
American citizens, pioneers in our war for 
democracy. 

We saw no fancy stunts at this aéro- 
drome. The broad-spreading, strong-lifting 
observation plane, carrying two passenger 
and armed fore and aft, is not made for 
that work. We did see, after much technical 
gossip at luncheon, a demonstration of a 
work on its scientific side. For those big 
planes are the eyes of the battle line; the 
fighting P lanes, to stretch a me taphor, its 
eyelids, guarding the eyes. 

In buildi ngs behind the aérodrome was 
what amounted to a suite of offices and 
laboratories, where all devices of photogra- 
phy, chemistry and mathematics are 
to making the observation work useful to 
the artillery, which is the strong right : 
of the battleline. Of that I may not spe 


























detail; but the results are marvelous he 
work of running an observation p! re- 
quires not only coolness, cour age and knowl- 
edze of aviation; it requires also a id of 


scientific instinct and great judgment 


Life at Headquarters 


The photographs and records tha 
there to-day, combined with those 
saw yesterday at general av 
quarters, fixed in my mind one fact that 
may be allowed to record: Bombing is 
growing accurate—at least among the Al- 
lies. These observation planes, what with 
their size and lifting power, are used also 
for bomb-dropping. Two years ago we 
used to say that the thing to do in an air 
raid was to find the place that the enemy 
was trying to hit, and run there. He was 
sure to hit anything except the spot at 
which he aimed. That era is past; practice 
and mechanical improvement are making 
this operation accurate. 








lation head- 


BRITISH FRONT, NExT Day 
I came up here to complete the facts for 
a certain article. I found last night at din 
ner that I could get my leave to the Front 
extended for a day, which gives me just 
time to finish the article and leave it with 


the censor before I go back to Paris. In the 
present uncertain condition of the mails, 
that means a gain of several days. So I 


have passed up a chance to go in sight of 
the “show’’—the universal British slang 
for the fighting Front—have borrowed the 
typewriter of Percival Phillips, who has 
gone to Paris on a two-day leave, and am 
just finishing a writing day. 

The ee of an automobile horn outside 
made me look up a few minutes ago, to p 
ceive Philip Gibbs coming back from the 
advanced line, where I know he has been 
looking into the story of a small action that 
occurred a day or two ago. It recalled to 
me, also, the strangeness of my surround- 
ings. 

This old chateau, gray and formal, un 
furnished with anything resembling a piazza, 
but very light within because of the high 
French windows, is owned by a family that 
once held the Hizh Justice, the Middle and 
the Low Memories of former greatness, 
such as family portraits, emblazoned coats 
of arms and old Royalist engravings 
Marie Antoinette ascending to heaven, for 
example—-decorate the walls. Though the 
present inhabitants are mainly Protestant, 
the crucifixes and sacred images of the older 
faith look down on them from all the bed 
room walls 

As for furniture, the rooms have 
stripped to bare necessities, but the chairs 
and tables are of antique carved oak. Also, 
the gentleman’s library, filled with Frencl 
classics, invites whosoever cares to read. On 
top of all this is the dunnage of fifteen or 
twenty very busy out-of-doors young men 
I tried this morning to make an inventory of 
the articles that littered the tables, the old 
carved chests and the balustrade of the wide 
reception hall. I gave it up; but the list 
included battered trench helmets, leather 
coats—relics of the winter campaign—gas 
masks, typewriter covers, field glasses, rain- 
coats, and such souvenirs of battle as shell 
cases, Prussian helmets, German signs from 
captured trenches and broken rifles. In 
the midst of this confusion a sergeant, his 
gun beside him, sat transmitting orders at 
a telephone that rested on the stand where, 
of old, visitors used to leave their cards. 
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Before my window a long gravel avenue 
stretches out to a solid, gray-stone lodge 
gate and to a square-clipped box hedge that 
divides the estate from the road. Past that 
piece of hedge a moment ago gray motor 
lorries were flashing. The drive is bordered 
with magnificent trees; and all about us, 
acre on acre, lies as pretty a wooded estate 
as I have seen in France. The fact that the 
lawn grass grows long—for no one has time 
to mow it—-only makes this wood greener. 
A brook, so level and quiet that it looks like 
a canal, threads the park; it is green also 
with a tangle of water weed, in which, if 
you steal softly through the bushes that 
line the bank, you can see the trout resting 
and waving their fins. One of the older 
British correspondents found a fishing rod 
in a village ar by, and has been ¢ l 
for them—without luck, because h 
get the proper kind of fly 

From the great stripped salon below 
comes a sound of scuffling feet. Phil Simms, 
of the United Press, and Bobbie Small, of 
the Associated Press, are playing badmin- 
ton. They, together with Percival Phill Ips, 
of the L - ion E xpress, represent the Amer- 











ican cor nt up here. Badmint yn serves 
in place a pot for exercise between the 
hot periods of battle. This conservative 
family has not been caught by the modern 





French rage for sport, and th is no tennis 
court on the place. 

From this attractive and gracious 
halting ground in the midst of war 
motor cars carry them, together with their 
rs, to the farthest rea 
the line. Times have changed for 
ptrgmnnnarepeig age period when every- 
one went under military arrest now and 
then for being found where he shouldn't 
be—the only way to get the story. Now 
these regularly assigned c spondents 
nen of —_ honor, go about where they 
please; the censorship takes care of the 
re ent. And< laily they come back fron 

sce = to this quiet little haven, from such 
scenes as neither they nor anyone else who 
ever wrote can possib ily convey 


es yrting offic ches of 


corre- 











so inade 


quate, is the human device of language! 
Paris, Two Days LATER 
The captain of Squadron British 
Scout Planes, kept his engagement to give 
us a show. We forgathe red on the field un 


der a perfectly clear sky, with a general, his 
aid and a major in the F lying Service—als 
invited guests News of the event must 
have got abroad in the French village near 
by, for long before the first plane of the re 
turning patrol was signaled as a dot above 
the horizon a crowd of women, children, 
boys and old men was hanging over the 
fence that surrounds the flying field. The 
dot grew bigger, more dots appeared, and 
presently the fleet of little fighting planes 
was buz zing rand darting close overhe ad. A 
double-se ate r reconné — ance plane, about 
to fly an officer over to headquarters, took 
the air at this moment It soared where 
the others darted; it seemed like 


a flock of swallows 








a dove it 


Like Mosquitoes at Play 
Yet these vicious little fi ig machines, 
evolved to perfection only within the last 
year, reminded me more of insects than of 
any bird th it flies—insects with a bite and 
a sting. They seem all body, so great and 
powe “ful are their engines in proportion to 
the rest of their structure The fuselage 
that elongated part of an aéroplane that 
r ins between the the tail, 
has a saucy you set 
in the body of a mosquito. In 
resembled mosquit 
else that flies: gigantic 
winged mosquitoes, fast 
credibly fast. For most of them, at this 
moment, were doing, in theirforward rushes, 
at least two miles a minute. 


firhting 





pilot’s seat and 

- upward curve, such as } 
fact, they 

yes more than anything 
mosquitoes, short- 


mosquitoes in- 








‘*There—he’s going to loop!” said the 
flight commander, as the leading plane came 
overhead. The nose flippe d he was riding 
upside down—he was level again—he was 





darting off at another angle. The second 
plane in line began to k oop the op side- 
wise, rolling over, and without seeming loss 
of speed, as a horse rolls over when turned 
out to pasture. In the farsky two machines 
were playing with each other like puppies, 
one making rapid virages, the otherfollowing, 
clinging to the course in a series of whirls 
with its own wing tip asa pivot. It was like 
watching a three-ring circus. No sooner 








4A : 
maneuver than a quick, English “Wo 
you look at that!’* from the general or his 
aid turned your attention to another quar- 
ter of the heavens. 

The star airman, whom I have called 
McPherson, had not yet appeared, as I 
learned from the convers ibout me. 
I could trace, also, a little note of anxiety. 

In these days of increasing war in the air, 
a squadron seldom goes over the German 

nes without hi: a brush of some kind 
Once the major remarked, with an appear- 
ance of nonchalance,“I don’t see McPher- 

n yet!” and the captain added in his 
carefully controlled voice: “‘No; he does 
eem to be a little late; but he’s doing a 
pecial job.” 

‘ 


In the meantime they spoke of him and 


was your eye attracted by an extraordi 

















his technic as the coaches of a football 
im might have spoken of a popular star 
half back. Just past twenty-one, he was. 
And, by Jove, do you know I missed his 
birthday last week—we should have given 
him a dinner!” said the captain. He had 
been flying nearly two years now, and he 
ild rather do stunts with that machine 
in anything else in the world. 
‘There he is!"’ said the captain as a 
peck cut the low horizon mists. With } 
cial trained sen he had recognized 
MePherson’s fh before any of us un- 


ned earth men could make out anything 














- ‘kh 
except an aeroplane, 

The show above us went on. A flock of 
tle birds flopped and darted past u 
What pikers they seemed! And now Me- 
Pherson had joined the rest. It took no ex- 
] t eye to see that he wa king of this fleet. 
He looped, he rolled, he did virages, he 
Se ind sudder ly the nose of his plane 
turned straight toward the earth. Down he 
fell, a thousand feet, like Luci f 





iven, his plane revolving as | 

tumn leaf revolves on a light wind. It 
wutu n iea VOLV n ¢ ignt a 

hted itself not two hundred feet above 


darted at incredible speed, shot 
was circling now above our 
fenly its nose turned straight 

he was diving, and onto us. 
watching the bulk of his m 
greater. Nearer and nearer it 


tractor propeller 








ew wind in our faces 

We knew it was a stunt; and yet to 
tand there and watch a steel engine falling 
ym you from the skies took the same 
1 of nerve that it takes to hold your 

nd against a pane of plate glass while a 
snake strikes from the other side. He was 
on us, fairly on us, when his plane flat- 
tened its course with a quick snap; I felt 
that by jumping in the air I could have 
touched his fuselage as it passed overhead. 
He rose a little, dipped again, and a mo- 
ment | 





later he had dropped his wheels to a 
perfect landing and was taxi-ing along the 
ground The rest of the patrol was landed 
by now. Breathing a little heavily, from 
the change of altitude, they came over and 
we were introduced 








Lessons in American Slang 


Lean, trained men in the best athletic 
re, they looked tired, wrung; save for the 





ce of bruises they m ve been a 
all team that has finished a strenuous 
match. That nervous strain of f g must 
be taken into account, they tell me, when 
dealing with aviators. That is why they 
ire so much better quartered than other 
troops, why they are excused from much 
iry routine work, and why they get 
frequent leave. They are watched care- 
fully for gns of nervous breakdown 
When these appear the aviator goes for a 
| longer leave—until his nerves are 
ghtened out. 

One of them, a slim, straight youth in a 
nart uniform now spotted with oil 

his working eclothes— hailed me in American 
slang, which came, oddly, through a half- 
British accent. “I’m an outburst of Butte, 
Montana,” he said; “and it’s sure good to 
set a Yar kr” 

McPherson came forward, a clean-cut 
youth with a fine Celtic face—smooth, 
sun-browned complexion, high cheek bones, 
full red lips—he might have been either 
Highland-Scotch or Irish, I thought, but 
certainly Celtic. 

I saw more of him at dinner that night, 
where he spoke with much youthful wis- 
dom concerning aéroplanes andair-fighting, 
but said little of his own adventures except 
to remark that you got a brush, now, 
almost every time you went over; in fact 
ad fought a drawn battle in the air 


during that very patrol from which he came 
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home to do stunts for the visitors. T 
major, on the other side, put in his word 
now and then; he was keen to see Amer- 
icans in the flying service, he said. We were 
sportsmen, and to fly well takes a sport 
man. The day before, a very great Britis 
authority on flying had spoken to the sam« 
effect. Being a Briton, he had arranged his 
world by classes. 

“‘In the upper classes it is the horsemar 
or the big-game hunter who makes a pra 
tical flyer,” he had said; “and in the lower 
class, what we call a bicycle hog. You 
know the term? The little fellow who ¢ 
out on a bicycle or a motorcy and de 
lights in desperate speed and close chances 
When anything goes wrong you see him 
beside the road with a cigarette in the cor 
ner of his mouth, making his own repairs!”’ 

In addition to being sportsmen, the 
major said now, we were inventive and self- 
reliant. The Canadians were an example of 
what our continent could do; and he grew 
epic on that subject. 

The senior officers withdrew for an eve- 
nir g over their muitary papers Alor 
with the youngsters, Buck, the Ameri 
began to slang me in our own argot:; and | 
slanged him back—to the bewilderment 
and sometimes the joy, of the Engli 
Now and then we had to translate 
when Buck accused me of pu ng a pone 
head play. How could you explain to p 
who do not know | 
song; and we taught them the 


Western ditty, Hallelujah, I'm a B im 





yaseball? Also, there was 





A Man Huat in Paris 


The sound of a gun, then of many guns. 
stopped the ging. We ran out. On 
€ ige of the moonlit SKY Was aquiver now 
and then the horizon was streaked with the 
course of a tracer shell. Our antiaircraft 
guns were at work A bomb raid? | 
the Germans at whom the British g 
were sniping must have been on a 
more secret than that, for no bombs fel 











and presently the guns stopped. 
The British Army h: I: after two 
years of a magnificent struggl tur 
varedness, the tendency tow ard TY | 
, and hard cir ce, it is rea 
its pinnacle of efficiency. Such is the ger 
eral impression one brings back now from 





that temporarily transplanted England 
that oc cupiles Northwestern France his, 
the manliest race in the world, has mad 
its manliness efficient. The 
efficiency of the German Army, which 

overawed and alarmed us Americans who 
saw Von Kluck pass through Belgi 
matched and overmatched now by 
iormal, less machinelike efficiency, a 
more effective because it gives more 
individual intelligence. Above all, 
magnificent moral 








le—a universal resolut 
, 


imating all ranks, to see this hard 





tressing business through toa victorious end 
Britain the imperturbable, Britair 
knows how to wait without nervousne to 
" 


endure defeat without fluster, has fou 


herself. 


PARIS, JUNE 11 

I was walking this morning in that unro- 
mantic district of wholesale business houses 
that lies behind the Palais Royal, when I 
heard shouts. I looked up and caught a 
panorama of a thief chase that rem i 
me, at first glimpse, of a comic drawing. A 
short thickset man, very fast on his feet, 
was running away. Far behind him ran 
two policemen, holding their stocky litt 
words straight up and shouting at the tép 
of their voices. Behind them toiled the 
populace, mostly soldiers. Responsi 
the shouts, the men along the sidewalks 
darted out and snatched at the fugitive 
He dodged like a running half back. A 
good stiff football tackle might have 
stopped him, but these assistants of the lav 
merely clutched at his arms, and he evaded 
them easily. He had come now to the rear 
of a truck. The truckman jumped d 
i confronted him. As he dodged to or 
side a soldier who had rushed out from 
café caught him by the collar. He wa 
wrenching away, when the truck driver 
tripped him up. Down they went, all three 
together. An instant later the two police- 
men had fallen on top of the pile. 

I had been tagging along, doing the best 
I could to keep up. When I arrived the 
policemen were just snapping the hand- 
cuffs onto his wrists. He was a young, vig 
orous man, very dark of hair and ev H 
skin at this moment was of a waxy pal! 
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Your Home 
Is Not Completely Furnished 
Without a 





KROEHLER 


Bed Davenport 


HE Kroehler kin 1 made for large or sm all rooms can 

not be excelled. Luxurious Upholstery — Rich Cove: 
Handsome Period Designs—Elegantly finished. Made by | 
skilled craftsmen. Every part of construction keenly inspected 

Provides additional comfortable sleeping room—enables you 
to live in a smaller home and save rent. 

Full size—sanitary—all steel—sagless spring bed 
Thick, removable cotton felt mattress and all bedding 
entirely concealed by day. Bed folds and unfolds with 
slightest effort. Patented folding mechanism is perfect 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstering 
Room for circulation of air all around. 


Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Kroehle r Bed Davenports are sold by reliable furniture 
dealers everywhere. Prices ranging from $40.00 to $150.00 
im luding 35-pound cotton felt mattress. Large variety of 
coverings in tapestries, damasks, velours, imitation leather 
and genuine leather to select from 


In imitation leather we rec ommend only O Bannon S Mole skin 


which looks like, and wears better than, genuine leather 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


It is to your interest to buy furniture 








made by a firm of well-known repu 
tation Our trade-mark, the name 
“Kroehler,”” is on every davenport 
Ask to see it before you buy 






Write for interesting 
booklet and name of dealer. 


Kodav No. 480 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Other factories at 

. Cleveland, Ohi 
a Kankakee, tit. Grand Rapids, Mich ow York City 
« \ CANADIAN FACTORY, STRATFORD, ONT 








Binghamton, N.Y 
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WHAT GOODYEAR TIRES HAVE DON 





E have frequently em- 

ployed these pages to 
point out to you what Good- 
year Cord Tires will do. 


We have said that they would 
deliver you longer mileage, 
more comfort, greater gasoline 
Saving and larger freedom from 
trouble. 


Now we wish to verify our 
statements by showing you 
what Goodyear Cords have 
done. 


We know of no better way 
than to print these few letters 
as typical of thousands received 
by us from Goodyear Cord 
users: 


‘*More Than Justified 
Our Expectations”’ 


The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Exhaustive tests made by us showed the 
great desirability of Good year Cord Tires, 
because of their long life and the reduction 
of road friction. 


The results of more than a year’s use of 
these tires as standard equipment for the 
Peerless Model-56 have more than justified 
our expectations. 

We have received letters from a large 
number of Peerless owners reporting from 
8,000 to 13,000 miles on the original set 
of tires; many of which letters assure us 
that the tires are still in use, and are 
apparently good for much greater dis- 
tances. 

Our customers, generally, are highly 
pleased with the performance of the 
Goodyear Cord Tires on the Peerless 
Model-56. We are very glad that we were 
one of the first to adopt them as standard 
equipment 


Yours very truly, 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
(Signed) L. H. Kittridge, President 







Nothing but Good year 
Cords for Him 


William E. Burnham 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


I thought you might be interested in 
the doings of some of the Goodyear All 
Weather tread, also Rib tread, Cord Tires 
that I have been using on my 1916 Loco- 
mobile. 


In September, 1916, after spending ten 
weeks at my camps in the Adirondacks, 
just before leaving for home, two of the 
Rib tread tires on the front of my auto 
mobile died a natural death, one having 
turned off 11,173 miles, the other 12,230. 
I thought so much of the record that I 
had my chauffeur express the tires back 
to Bridgeport, and they have been on 
exhibition at your agency in this city. 


The All-Weather treads have also given 
excellent satisfaction; have one on the 
rear of my Cadillac car and at this writing 
it has turned off 13,000 miles. The mate 
to this one has done 9,500 miles. 


I have instructed my chauffeur, when pur 
chasing tires, to always buy Goodyear’s 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) W. E. Burnham 


**19.000 Miles 
Without Tire Trouble’’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Early in 1916 I purchased a set of 
Goodyear Cord Tires from the James A 
Travers Co., of Boston. These tires hav« 
been on my Mercer touring car and up 
to date I have covered 19,000 miles with 
out the least bit of tire trouble 


I find a considerable saving on my 


gasoline consumption, car rides easier, 
picks up quicker and coasts farther with 
Goodyear Cord Tires than on any other 
tires that I have ever used. 

I have no hesitation recommending 
Goodyear Cord Tires to any motorist 
who wishes low cost per tire mile and 
freedom from tire troubles. 

Wishing you all the success you deserve, 
I beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H B (Dutch) Leonard, 
Member the World’s Champion Red Sox 
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High Mileage on Packards 


I have to compliment you on the high 
quality of your Cord Tires. We have 
used them for the past two years 
Packard cars and have gotten especia 


high mileage. Some of our custom 


called our attention to the fact that they 
are getting over 10,000 miles; and on 
customer in particular ran his Packard 
car 13,000 miles before changing his front 
tires. Our own Packard demonstrator has 
been run 8,000 miles, and the Cord Tires 
which came with the car are still in good 
condition 
Very truly yours, 
Blue Ribbon Garage, 
(Signed) C. L. Hollister, 


Manager Waterbury Branch 
‘*The Best Tire 
I Ever Saw or Sold”’ 





Hotchkiss & Templeton, Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Dear Sirs 
It gives me great pleasure to say that 
I thoroughly believe that the Goodyear 
Cord Tire is the best Tire that I ever saw 
or sold, and the best Tire that I have ever: 
used on my own cars I have had five 
years experience with it and thoroughly 
believe that it is made on honor and made 
to last and is bang-up in every particular 
I am selling it to quite a few tire users 
whom I am sure I would never be able t 
reach with any other Tire but with th 
Good year Cord 
Very truly yours, 
Hotchkiss & Templeton, In 
(Signed) W. B. Hotchk 


xyood year Cord Tires certainly do give 
( iyear Cord Tir rtainlydo; 
more mileage, more comfort, greate 
gasoline economy and more freedom 
from trouble than common tires. 
Their quality makes them higher- 
priced—and better. 

Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tube and 


Tire § er A € 


Good year Service Station Dealers everywhere 
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Lic Good y « al Tire & Rubbei Co 
Akron, Ohio 








—and most of them can | 
use it a lot better than I 


can 


I’m not counting on | 
what I sayto you to make 


you a user of Mennen’s 


Shaving Cream— 
All I want to do is to | 
get you to fry it. 


I'll let the lather do 
the talking. Your face 


can understand it. 

There’s asmall coupon 
at the bottom of this col- 
umn. It’s put there for 
just one purpose—to give 
me a chance to demon- 
f~ 


( Mennen Salesman) 


strate. 






ie palalaiend Se 
Newann PSA 











Dear Jim 
I figure it's worth a dime 

to try that Shaving Cream 
you've been talking so much 
about. Send me along, iree,some 
Mennen’s Talcum for Men too! 


THE SATURDAY 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
The policemen never addressed him as they 
tested out the handcuffs and led him away. 
I was struck, too, by the silence of the 
crowd; they did not chatter and bubble as 
Parisian crowds usually do in excitement; 
they were grave and grim. I turned toa 
little poilu beside me. 

“What has he done?” I asked. 

“A German spy! A Boche!’’ said the 
soldier. ; 

I smiled to myself, putting this down to 
spy madness. Nevertheless, I noticed a 
moment later that two officers had joined 
the policemen and were walking on either 
side of the group. The procession, still very 
grave, passed on to a police station, disap- 
peared. 

A group of women stood on the pave- 
ment outside of the station, and one was 
talking in low, tense tones, appropriate to 
the drama of the situation. 

“Through that window there,” she said, 
pointing to a window some six feet above 
the pavement, “I saw him jump. They 
were examining him; they had confronted 
him with the proofs, and he leaped. I saw 
him—leaped like a cat, mesdames—ah, it is 
the end of him!” 

And I have no doubt that I witnessed 
this morning the act that sealed a death 
warrant. 

PARIS, JUNE 12. 

Mrs. L——, an American volunteer 
nurse, came in late and laughing, this eve- 
ning, to the restaurant where she had a 
dinner appointment with us. 

“I was delayed,” she said when she 
caught her breath, “because I’ve been in 
the jolliest Parisian row! Listen!” 

A noise like the mob in Julius Cesar pro- 
ceeded from without. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“They’ve been measuring the petrol!” 
said Mrs. L ——; and she fell to laughing 
again. 

It appears that she drove up in a taxicab 
to the door of the restaurant, and found a 
crowd surrounding another cab. In its 
center were the aged chauffeur—all chauf- 
feurs are aged now—and a poilu loaded 
with haversack, knapsack, helmet, gas 
mask and little home comforts, together 
with his wife and mother. The poilu had 
demanded that the chauffeur take him at 
once to the North Station, for it was near 
train time, and the chauffeur had refused 
on the ground that he wanted his dinner. 

“But if you don’t, I lose the train, and I 
shall be arrested for exceeding my leave!” 
shouted the poilu. 

“My husband will be disgraced!”’ cried 
the wife. 

“My son will be ruined!” 
mother. 

“But I cannot 
said the chauffeur. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that at first?” 
said the poilu, transfixing him with cold 
French suspicion. 

“Yes! He is right! The chauffeur has 
deceived him! To prison with him! What 
a shame—and he is a soldier!’’ roared the 
mob. 

‘But I have no gasoline,” said the chauf- 
feur in weak defense, backing up against 
his machine. 

At this moment Mrs. L——, with her 
own special tact and readiness, came 
through the crowd. 

‘Monsieur,” she said. “I solicit the 
pleasure of offering you my taxicab.” 


wailed the 


I am out of gasoline,” 


Independent Chauffeurs 


i 

“A thousand thanks,” said the poilu, 
taking advantage of her offer at once. “As 
for that variety of an onion, that sort of a 

camel, that species of a pig I leave him 
to the justice of Frenchmen!” 

The poilu, his kit and his family, drove 
away, Waving thanks to their rescuer. The 
crowd, much reénforced now, backed the 
chauffeur against his tonneau, while a boy, 
who claimed to be expert in such things, 
opened the tank and measured with a stick. 

“He has twice enough to take him to the 
Gare du Nord,” he announced, holding up 
the stick. 

At this point the police arrived, squelched 
the disturbance with that mysteriously 
effective tact that the Parisian policeman 
has to learn, and sent the chauffeur, pale, 
shaking and chastened, on his way. 

The independence of the ch: auffeur is one 
of the minor irritations nowadays. With 
the present restrictions on rapid transit, 
even people in very moderate circum- 
stances must take taxicabs now and then, 
in order to keep engagements. And the 
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Parisian taxicab, with its minimum charge 
of fifteen cents, is not a great strain on the 
purse. But at present there are not nearly 
enough taxicabs to go round-—or rather, 
there is not nearly enough gasoline. Conse- 
quently the chauffeur is a very independent 
person, especially at about mealtime, just 
when there is the greatest general demand 
for taxicabs. 

When you signal a taxi with the vacant 
sign up on its meter, between twelve and 
one or between half past six and half past 
seven, the chauffeur makes a gesture that 
conveys “In which direction do you want 
to go?” You signal the direction. If the 
address happens to lie in the neighborhood 
of the restaurant where the chauffeur eats, 
he graciously slows down and lets you 
aboard. But Paris is a large city, with 
many addresses and many chauffeurs’ res- 
taurants, so the chances are that your in- 
tentions do not coincide. In that case he 
lets out his speed and points genially to his 
mouth to show that he is going to luncheon. 
He does this pleasantly, but firmly. Stand- 
ing on the Rue de Rivoli last week, with a 
procession of vacant taxicabs whirling by, 
I signaled seventeen before the eighteenth 
kindly consented to favor. 


Pershing in Paris 


The hit of a current Boulevard review is 
a taxicab turn, with the low comedian as 
the chauffeur. He is signaled by a dude. 

“Where does Monsieur wish to go? 
asks the comedian. 

“To Montmartre,” said the fare. 

“Ah, no!” responds the comedian. “It 
is always necessary for the client to have an 
engagement at the place where the chauf- 
feur lives!” 


Paris, JUNE 13. 

Pershing came yesterday. The Amer- 
ican newspapers must be full of his welcome, 
so I shall not describe it except to say that 
I have never seen the like for spontaneous, 
unstimulated enthusiasm. However, the 
Frenchman, even in his most serious mo- 
ments, must have his joke; and a little epi- 
sode of that really glorious occasion may 
have been missed by the other reporters. 

As Pershing’s automobile ran slowly 
down the Boulevard des Capucines, with a 
dense crowd going mad along the pave- 
ment, a poilu, in a worn trench uniform 
turning from horizon blue to a kind of 
rusty green, leaped onto the running board. 
He was a little gamin of a poilu, a natural 
comedian; the kind of soldier who keeps 
his company laug thing i in the face of death. 
Standing on the running board he took all 
the applause unto himself. He bowed; he 
raised his cap; he threw kisses at the pretty 
girls; he made pantomime of addressing the 
multitude in impassioned oratory. Some- 
where near the Madeleine a shocked po- 
liceman removed him—still good-natured, 
still pretending that this was part of the 
honor conferred upon him by the adoring 
multitude. 

Joffre shared honors with Pershing—one 
of the few occasions when the people have 
had a chance to acclaim the splendid old 
victor of the Marne. We used to say here, 
when America was making such a fuss 
over him, that we'd like a chance to see him 
ourselves. 

The truth is that Joffre, for diplomatic 
purposes, keeps himself as much as possible 
in the background. France, after its expe- 
rience with the Bonaparte family, fears 
always the Man on Horseback—the mili- 
tary victor whose popularity shall over- 
throw the Republic. Now only one man in 
Srance could possibly occupy such a posi- 
tion to-day—that same likable old victor 
of the Marne. Joffre, fortunately, is as 
plain as an old shoe. He does not care for 
glory; he has no political ambition; he is 
only a soldier, deeply interested in his pro- 
fession, burning with zeal to get victory 
for France. If he sought the acclaim of the 
populace the whisper might circulate that 
he wanted to be the Man on Horseback; 
and so he keeps to himself and to his work. 

The selfish and personal reason why the 
French welcome American aid with such 
enthusiasm came out in a little remark of ¢ 
Parisian girl standing beside her note 
and waving her handkerchief at Pershing, 
who was bowing from a balcony of the 
H6tel de Crillon: “Ah, now perhaps we'll 
have papa back!” 

It seems generally understood—on what 
ground of reality I do not know—that the 
American units, as they go to the Front, 
will replace the older men of the Fre nch 
Army —the last line of Territorials. When 


France entered the war she mobilized every 
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man up to forty-five years old. In the mili- 
tary plans of that pe riod these old fellows— 
old at least for soldiers—were expected to 
do merely auxiliary work, such as guarding 
bridges and bases of supplies. But the war 
brought an unprecedented drain on man 
power; before long some of them were 
holding front trenches. A body of these 
Territorials sustained and repelled the first 
shock attack at Verdun. 

The war is nearly three years old, and 
those who entered the army at forty-five 
are now reaching forty-eight—and still 
they fight on. One feels a peculiar pathos 
in the sight of these old fellows at the 
Front—pleasant, gray-haired Frenchmen, 
a little thick in the waistline, looking iixe 
anything but soldiers. Fighting age being 
athletic age, they serve only in default of 
better. A Parisian newspaper, discussing 
this phase of the man-power problem, de- 
clared the other day that a whole company 
of these older Territorials, put at the job of 
road making in the districts where German 
shells are constantly tearing up the mili- 
tary highways, will do the work of twenty 
professional road makers—and no more. 

On the other hand, these old fellows, ex- 
perienced mechanics or commercial men or 
farmers, would be of greater value in the 
civilian activities of France than almost 
any men who could take their places. A 
peasant forty-seven years old, with his 
experience on that home acre which he has 
cultivated all his life, can get more out of 
the soil than any newcomer, no matter how 
young and vigorous. And in certain di 
tricts of fertile France a weed-choked 
cries out for cultivators. Already 
young camion drivers of the American Fie . 1 
Sections have replaced hundreds of old 
farmers—too old to do satisf: actorily the 
work of bucking a five-ton truck up to the 
guns—and the army has sent them back to 
their farms. 
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Paris, JUNE 16. 

Meatless days, tealess days—and now 
comes the bathless day! Henceforth, we 
are informed by the management of this 
hotel, we shall have hot water only on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. This measure 
only a law but also a matter of agreement 
between the hotel keepers, who thereb) 
save coal for France and money for them- 
selves. The rest of the week the chamber- 
maid will bring a small pit« her of hot water 
for monsieur’s shaving or madame’s morn- 
ing wash; but one must bathe, if bathe he 
will, in cold water, conseling him if y 
that exploded hygienic fake which holds 
that the cold plunge is healthful. 

Monday and Tuesday are meatless days; 
Tuesday and Wednesday are tealess days; 
all days except Saturday and Sunday ar 
bathless days; on all days except Sunday 
Thursday and Saturday, the trains in the 
Metro—the Paris sub ay—stop at half 
past nine. Of all the days of all the week, 
therefore, Tuesday is the worst. It is meat- 
less, tealess, bathle ss and Metro-less. 










Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Irwin. The sixth will appear in an 
early issue. 


HENRY REUTER- 
DAHL=-HIMSELF 


Concluded from Page 25 


Reuterdahl pictured the Spanish sea war 
until he landed in the hospital with the 
rest of the “‘heroes.’’ Then came Sims and 
the N: ayy *s ren vissi ance. There were th ngs 
to write to explain to the people why we 
needed a real navy and why it should be 
powerful and efficient and young. So the 
artist picked up the pen and became a 
writer at intervals. He helped to fight the 

battle of the younger naval officers for bet- 
ter and more ships; he expl: ained the mean- 
ing of sea power to the peop ve inland. 

Curiously enough, “Reut” has always 
regretted that he could od be a naval 
officer. But modern war is many sid 
there are other things to do besides fi 
ing; and now he holds a lieutenant’s job i 
the Naval Reserve and has dropped his owr 
things to aid in Navy Publicity. 

Besides, history must also be rae ed 
with pencil and brush. Muirhead — e 
great English draftsman, has nae ¢ th é 
work of the British Grand Fleet. Reuter- 
dahl, abroad with our naval forces, could 
above all depict the Navy’s part in the world 
war, a pictorial record of our sea history. 

A bushelful of sketches and canvases of 
fights and of sinking U-boats for the archives 
at the Naval Academy to be had for a 
lieutenant’s pay! 
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¢ 5) per Square Inch! Guaranteed Tensile Strength 








PE NUIS new tube—a typical Penn- 
sylvania accomplishment — 
does away with all serious 

forms of tube deterioration. 


It is constructed on a distinctly new proc- 
ess developed in the Pennsylvania factory. 


It is positively unaffected by friction and 
the wear and tear of prolonged service in 
the casing. 


Long continued extremes of heating up 
and cooling down do not deteriorate its 
service qualities. The stock is full-floating 
and tear-resisting. 

It can be carried as a ‘‘spare’’ indefinitely 
without crazing, checking, cracking or 
weakening. 





In actual tests of strength, elasticity, and 
heat-resistance, it has shown results no other 
tubes have been found capable of meeting. 


W ith all its remarkable guaranteed strength 
and test-proven wearing qualities, the 
‘**Ton Tested”’ Tube is priced on a parity with 
the prevailing Pennsylvania Tube schedules. 


Now being distributed to the trade. If not 
yet stocked by your dealer, write direct. 





Zz FREE Sample Suthee | | 


To Dealers 


Ps ae ae 


Send for the above free sample of Pennsylvania Auto Tube 
‘*Ton Tested’’ and test for yourself its great elasticity | 
and tear-resisting qualities 1iso write for price list 








PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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A" PER all, the best judges of a face powder 
4 


are the women who use it. 


And their preference is unmistakably indicated 
by the increasing demand for Henry Tetlow’s 
Swan Down. 


Kver since 1866 millions of women have used 
Swan Down and the modern women of today 
are making this the largest selling face powder 
in the world. 


More women are using Swan Down every year 
because of its softness, transparency, pleasing 
odor and adherent qualities. 


While Swan Dow n is primarily a face pow- 
der, it is so inexpensive that a great many 
women use it also on the nec k, shoulde rs and 
arms in place of toilet powders made of coarser 
materials. 


A sun-burned skin is easily irritated by toilet 
powders that lack the velvety softness of 
Swan Down. 


Pry a box of Swan Down if you have never 
oe it and you'll quickly learn why its sooth- 
ing softness is appreciated by millions of 
women throughout the world. 
Whether you are at home, at the seashore or 
in the mountains, you can get Swan Down 
from the nearest druggist. 
Your choice of five tints—white, flesh, pink, 
cream and brunette. 

Buy the white box with the red seal. 


Write for free sample 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 









The Leading Face Powder 


for over half acentury-  _ 
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Henry Tetlow’s 


Swan Do 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For the Complexion 





















Continued from Page 17 


mighty bombardment. He sought out 
hat huge 
wrought of past forens 
their modern power 
self diligently with the 
judges who were t ar the appea He 
cultivated them in their moments of relax 
ation. He delivered himself at opportune 
junctures of well-thought-out, carelessly 
brilliant paradoxes 


arsenal, the library, the guns 


ic batties and tested 
He acquainted him- 
a6 


ie his es Ol 





The judges frankly enjoyed Jackson's 
society. He was popular in the offices, 
from the awe-struck office boy to the relax 
ing senior partner. And he was the idol of 


little N. Brown's id 
One morning, just on the eve of the hear 

ing on appeal, he encountered N. Brow: 

a remote corner of the library. 

“Say, have you my 

Kuffler case?” he demanded triumphantly. 
“Why no,”” stammered N. Brown. “I 


haven’t had an opportunity. It—it must 


: : 
iatrous heart 


seen 





brief in the 


nth 
a 1\ 





be a corker! 

The little man was tickled with his ex- 
pression. He was achieving a man-among- 
men freedom of phrase. He was getting 


that 


He reck 


ady well on into the 


out ol 
that he was al 
sixteenth century. 
with 
throw 


wretched past 





Perhaps after 

patient effort, he 

off all this 
a dim, nega 

like unto Jackson hims« 

thought. He had certainly developed 
: ' 





even in tive 





the 
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cork to jam i 
He smiled in broa 
what are you digging up? Something in- 
teresting, I'll wager.” 
N. Brown glowed with the armth of 








this camaraderie. Then he flushed as he 
became conscious of the book he st held 
lovingly in his hand. He shut it hi 
and thrust it into its place on the s} 

“Oh, just a little matter of pract 

“And how are the verses getting along? 
And the essays? Gad! They're ever! 


Brown, 
“Thank you,” sig! 
His face twitched painf 

from his big friend in sl 

failure. 


you! 














Jackson’s corker of a brief dul 
filed and served. The fi reeful 
phrases strode through its typed pages 
maangin Jackson himself strode roug 

offices tenographe who had 
been chosen t eit gott t gy more 
care of her ha i teeth, and her sister's 
Y ght-school dues became overdu B i- 


shaw was jubilant. 
“Look at that work!” he shrilled at his 


heavy partner That’s the kind of hot 
shot that’s going to reach the enemy’s 
trenches.’ 

Then one day gloom slur ! the ol 


McCormack, Woodard & 
and astound- 


fices of RI 


Bradshaw: 


des, 


gloom profound 

















ing. Jackson had lost on appeal 

Little imps of gloom squatted about the 
rosewood desks, of shining 
typewriters; hi \ orridors 
perched atop the rows f book n the great 
library. Jackson had lost? It was incred 
ble! It was as though the court had 
trampled under its ruthless foot the scales 
of justice and fiendishly loosed « ds of 
poison gas upon the strutting firn The 
choked; they sputtered tne coughed 
they yelled!» 

Bradshaw made for Jacksor He ex- 
ploded | mpatient bomb as he came 
' “What in hell does this mean?’ 

Jackson drew himself up, flung his arms 
vigorously about and shouted 

“We'll apply for a rehearing at once 
We'll argue the case again My brief 
all right—that’s certain. The points were 
not su impressed upon the court 
This matter ist be pounded into them. 
We must hurl the cases at them hand- 

’ 900 


grenade them! They 
Bradshaw stood b 
ated to admit defea i 
the gibes of Dan Rhodes 


lips. He 


areaded 


too, his 


} 





faith in the ultimate victory of Jacksor 
was curiously persistent. 


“Go ahead, ther 
as far as you can.’ 

Jackson flinched 
antly recovered 

“Why, 
ing,” 


slightly; 


he encouraged 


ist let me at em 


them. We'reall right! 


Go as far as you like; 
then buoy- 


lots of cases are won on rehe ar- 
“The books are full of 
I ’ 


ee 


Bradshaw became persuade that 
legal Verdun could withstand Jackson's 
second onslaught. Again the offices ‘ 


and hummed and throbbed to the tune 


Kuffler-Haskall 





N. Brown, at work among s lar 
titles, was sobered by the astonishing sp« 
tacle of his lol's defeat It seemed ir 
redible that the court could have thst 
the splendid lawyer's persuasions He 
conceived the judges to be in the 
of sordidly hained delegates at a nve 
tior yuarded against a I appe 

Tir he approached J He 
vas eager to be of some s 3 ‘ 

his big tImend 

“LT know that 1 W 

= that upped the id 
he was losing the protracted 
fight 
figh 





‘And I would have said the same thing" 
excused N. Brown that ever ng, alone ! 
the great library) 


He blushed painfully over his 


ing two or three hours every evening in | 


beloved abode, from which, indeed, he had 
been evicted, but had returned ea 
tenant to the deserted heritage. His time 
is his owr at any ite, and he delved 
to the books, shamelessly indulging } 
weakness, now that his meanderings had 


led him to the extreme of disaster 


] in 4 nt - 
iwht ir a ng 





‘I'ma confirmed law fiend!” he chuckled 
ack Jimmy pipe as 
iefing pad. “And I’m proud of it!” 
N Browr had become depraved 

Petition for rehearing 





he rea ed for 





was granted, and 


the new strenuous brief was prepared. The 
wi office clamored and clicked and 








Jac kson 





persuaded anew that 

would make good. Jackson had, against 
the cold fact of the previous failure, made 
it clear to all 


whom it did in any wise 
concern that anything short of overwhelm- 











ng victo was humar inthinkable 
I le N. Brown literally he his breat 
it again, wit ttle tremulous sighs of 
tense personal atior The last ves 
tiges of the imps of gloom were dispelled 
from the offices as by magi and open- 
mouthed. jubilant aetna at tn 
danced along the shi nickel typewriters 
pirouetted atop the sunny bookshelve 
balanced jaunt on the ' per und 
st idied the wire baskets on the rosew d 
desks. Jackson had won on rehearing! 

Bradshaw hur ng into the offices ir 
the afternoor ift the court rose. foun¢ 
Rhodes st gy ¥ W ovr 
f the Woodbury Light and Water Cor 
pan) The tw fat old men were me ng 
big vars and occa : aloes 
rip pokings and ar gleeful ant be 
hitting their sedate age \ ) meal 
big thing I W oodbur ind meant 
equally big thing for the law firm 

Bradshaw. frowning, snatched the tel 
phone and got N. Brow 

Want t see vou at once n Ri , 
r m!”" he apped 

W ood! ed awa NI! ng 

“Now the trouble remot 
strated Rhodes 

tradshaw grunted, avoiding Rhode 
quiring eyes. He started to ex] ie 
paused, the blood mounting into | ner 
ous face Then he sat st i ‘ ng 

Brown slipped into the room diffide 
Yet he could scarcely sob we 
reases of sheer delight that kept crinkling 
into his benign face as he stood at Br 
shaw’s desk, awaiting nstru ne He 
s vught in vain to repress the t in ar 

Vell. we’ve won!” It burst a ha , 
and squawked through the room’s de run 

99 


‘Jackson's a corker 

“It’s you I want to talk to, Brown. Sit 
down, man! And I want Rhodes to hear 
this too ° ° I 
concerned you, Brown, a while ag Now 
I find that there’s 
change.”” And Bradshaw smiled grin 


Conctuded on Page 50 


made a change 


got to be a irther 
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Now Science Steps In 


Lights the Road—Not the Air! 


No lens makes light—nor adds to the volume of 
light, all such claims to the contrary, notwithstanding 

lhe perfect lens should focus all the light where needed. 

Limmers are hopeless! 

Laws are getting more strict! 
Makeshift lenses won't do! 
The Macbeth lens is 


the solution 


It utilizes all the light to the utmost advantage: 
directs it upon the road, where it ts needed — and not in 


the air, where it is a menace 
Don't buy lenses that reduce or misuse 


Get the Macbeth 


your light 


It does not project a spot of light at a great distance 
iead of the car, leaving dangerous darkness between 
this spot and the car—but directs ample light in front 


of the car’s wheels, and required side-lighting. 


ad 


\t the same time it also illumines every inch of the 
road far ahead with its intensified brilliance 
ong range of light on the road. 


It gives a 
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Made By Lens Experts! 


Lenses with Macbeth experts have long been a highly 
specialized produc t. 


They have mastered the world’s most difficult lens 
problems, where each pr 
thousandth part of an inch 


sm must be ground to the 


' hous¢ 


such as the coast light 
lenses, when denser fogs than are encountered inland 
must be robbed of their perils; the important railroad 
signals, where inferiority would be fatal and the marvel- 
ous lenses for our battleships 

Who is better qualified to make the finest automobile 
lenses—the lenses for your cat 

The world renowned Mac beth len expert dev ited 
four years’ constant labor to this lens before they in- 
troduced it. Why 

Put them on your car—you will quickly see 

Your safety is too vital to be 
perienced lens makers 


trifled with by inex- 


Macbeth are world recognized lens authorities with 


an unimpeachable reputation to maintain. 


Company, Pittsburg 


New York; Philadelphia; Pitisburgh; San Francisco; St. Lout 
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You cannot get Macbeth safety and efficiency in Macbeth lenses bend the ray g 
any other than the Macbeth lens degree | 
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Its green ename led glass Visor Is not an attachment, Phe event le Ganhyerou Rett yan 
, ° ° . 1. - ; 9 ‘ seal 
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ot distinction » 1 dir u I \ f 
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¥ . utmo 
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. ° ° y ° ° ° ICTISCS l i iit i} ( 
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| . } ‘ , . Every night Macbeth lense ire making travel safe 
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c : ; : ilong coast ind waterwa' and no M cbeth quality 
All the light, therefore, is directed below the hori in automobile lenses gives this same degree of safety 
zontal, lighting the path of the car at the greatest dis efficiency for those who journey overland at night 


tance possible—a Jong strong light on the road. 


Phe concave recesses in the back of the lens spread Price per pair $5 —Ford Special $4 
the light laterally, thus providing the very essential - $4 ' 
side-lighting necessary for country driving and for turn- 


ing corners. ] 
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comfort, first. 
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Company guarantees Wingfoots 
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heels. A new pair free if yours 
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(Conctuded from Page 47 

N. Brown stiffened to meet this final 
rebuke. He had been kept on by a wise 
general until the river had been safely 
crossed. Now that Kuffler-Haskall had 
been won, Bradshaw’s open hostility spelled 
dismissal. Well, it was the avenging Nem- 
esis. 

He noted how the junior partner’s lean, 
hawklike face screwed itself into a de- 
risive grin as he caught Rhodes’ uneasy eye 
and went on: 

“I was chatting with Judge Bliss, of the 
Court of Appeal, after the judgments to- 
day. He spoke, Brown, of your—your 
great ability’ —Bradshaw paused uncer- 
tainly, glancing with a curious look at 
Rhodes; and at the phrase Brown bright- 
ened wistfully. Then Bradshaw finished 
his sentence—‘‘ability for writing verses!” 

N. Brown did not flinch this time. He 
was past mere flinching. He whitened to 
the lips. He had not realized that Nemesis 
could be so wantonly cruel, though he 
knew that, in the nature of things, there 
could be no human escape from the deity’s 
remorselessness. He stood dumbly against 
the wall, like a court-martialed soldier, 
waiting. 

N. Brown saw himself sundered from 
this haven wherein he had passed so many 
happy tranquil years. He saw himself drift- 
ing, always less efficient, from one sordid 
law office to another; drudging through 
subordinate, menial tasks, laxing inevitably 
into the full tyrannical sway of his miser- 
able hobbies. In the vision of the grim 
reality his acute fancy presented, he loomed 
a grotesque caricature aimlessly puttering 
about; an odd, inefficient, erudite dodderer 

Brisk, efficient Jacksens, keeping in the 
middle of the road, flung careless pitying 


| glances at the little creature as they hurried 


about their important duties. Brad- 
shaw’s words came to him as though he 


| were wretchedly recalling the memory of 
| them from out the dim vista of intervening 


horrible years. . 
“And the judge informed me that a 
reviewer in one of the magazines said, in 
reference to your new book, that nothing 
quite so good had been done since the late 
Eugene Field’s Second Book of Verse!” 

And how different things might have 
been! If he had been but faithful, Brad- 
shaw might even now be recounting to him 
the judge’s honest praise for some high 
achievement in law. Then perhaps the 
taste of this wretched poetry would con- 
ceivably be sweet, as a toothsome morsel 
after the day's work manfully done. As it 
was, the judge’s inopportune praise of his 
verse must have been the final straw to 
the scornful Bradshaw. 

The publication of that puerile book was 
the deathblow to all hope of success; to 
all hope even of reinstatement. And he 
had meant to work so hard to win back a 
little of the firm’s good opinion! Now he 
had by his own act deprived himself of 
even that chance. How these two big 
efficient men despised him! Well, his self- 
abasement was more profound. 

He stumbled toward the door, blinking. 
He was crushed. This was the end. 
Bradshaw laughed shrilly: 


“Eh? believe that our N. Brown is 
sensitive about his verses. . . . Wait 
Brown!” 

Brown paused. After all, Bradshaw may 


have meant to convey this wretched praise 
as a sort of sop to take the sting off his 
final blow. Bradshaw could not know that 
the thing had no savor when his passion 
for law had failed of success. Brown lis- 
tened listlessly. 

“T want to speak of another matter,” 
explained Bradshaw. Rhodes’ pink face 


sagged in uncomfortable sympathy. He 
growled: 

“Well, time’s valuable, Bradshaw. I’ve 
got to get to work. If you want me to 
wait you'd better hustle up. Say it, man; 

say it!” 

Bradshaw glanced curiously at his part- 
ner 

“You'dthinkthat—that Ch, never 


mind!” 

Then his restless eyes became 
Brown's face. 

*There’s just one thing I've simply got 
to get off my chest.” 

He took up a pen and bit savagely at 
the tip. 

“Yes?” said Brown. ‘ Well, sir?” 

There is a stage in desperation wherein 
a man, especially a timid man, numbs into 
a cold defiance of disaster. He even fran- 
tically bares his breast to the blow. The 


fixed on 


sooner, the better 
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“Tt’s just this!” snapped Bradshaw. Then | 
he sat hesitating. Brown saw that it was 
hard for the man—this final word. 

Finally, after a glance at Rhodes, at 
shaw went on with a rush: 

“In spite of the fact, Brown, that you 
well knew that Jackson had sole charge of 
the briefing in the Kuffler case, how came 
it that you prepared a long brief in that | 
just for your own erudite satisfac- 
Is that your idea of employing the 


case 
tion? 


Rhodes raised a protesting arm. 

“Easy, Bradshaw! Easy—easy! 

N. Brown flushed. He started to reply, | 
stammered, gulped hard, his eye on the 

yet open ‘. nue of physical escape. | 
“We-ell, it wasn’t the firm’s time 

exactly. a did you know about 
I did it in the library, evenings. I was 
naturally concerned—I just found that I 
had got the habit ——”’ 

“And where is that brief now?” 

“T think it—it must be in my room.” 

“You think! It is often said, Brown—in 
fact, Jackson says that absent-mindedness 
is a crime.” 

Brown replied slowly: 

“Yes, Mr. Bradshaw; I know that too 
well! And especially” —a little bitterly 
“‘when the absent mind is in the past.” 

“Now, let’s see,” went on Bradshaw, 
“just where it landed us in this case: You 
left that brief, typed with your usual | 
fussiness, tucked away in one of the law | 
books in the library. That’s a custom of | 
yours, I believe. Well, that book happened | 
naturally to be one which Jackson’s brief 
called for; so the volume was passed up 
to Judge Bliss, who had been assigned by the 
court to make up the judgment on re- 
he -aring ” 

“Heavens!” 
prehensively. “The judge 
the briefs mixed!” 

His folly, then, had even jeopardized the 
success of the appeal! Not content with 
ruining his own career, he had endangered 
Jackson’s. His hobbies had become a 
menace. No wonder Bradshaw had de- 
cided that he must rid the firm of him. 

Bradshaw jerked a paper from a bundle 
on his desk and tossed it to him. 

“Ever see Jackson’s brief?” he asked. 

“No,” said Brown. 

Without heart for it, he consented to 
glance through the corker. As he read, an 
amazed look crept into his pulsing face. 
Swiftly he fluttered the typed sheets back 
and forth. 


exclaimed N. 


Brown ap- 
might have got 


“Is this—all of it?” he asked quietly. 
Bradshaw reddened distressfully, hesi- 
tated, then demanded: 


“Isn’t it enough?” 

N. Brown placed the document, with 
the exaggerated precision of abstraction, 
upon the edge of the desk and lifted a 
startle d face. 

**I—I don’t care to express an opinion,’ 
he stammered politely. 

“That's just how Judge Bliss answered 
me admitted Brads haw, glancing ur 
easi ly into Rhodes’ appraising eyes. 

“But, anyhow,’ persisted Brown, “it 
must have—it did win the appeal for us.” 

Bradshaw flinched; then faced Brown 
manfully. Shame for his own big blunder 
struggled with a great pride for the firm's 
old brief maker in Bradshaw’s shrill voice 

“Don’t you see, Brown? It was your 
brief that won! See here!” Bradshaw 
snatched a paper from the bundle on the 
desk. “It was this point of yours in your 
brief about the exception to the law of 
estoppel in that old Yearbook, as the judge 
explained to me, which won our case for 
. rae - ry be I didn’t squirm when 
the iudge complimented me on having the 
best briefing lawyer in the state! . Yes; 
as I say, there’s got to be another change 
in this office. Forget your land titles; and 
let’s revise your salary —upward!” 

Bradshaw paused and glanced swiftly, 
half defiantly, at Rhodes, dreading his 
partner’s deserved gibe upon his stupen- 
dous folly. But Rhodes’ eyes had suddenly 
sought the ceiling mistily, after a scrutiny 
of N. Brown's face. 

Little N. Brown had experienced in one 
swift moment that purest of all joys—the 
conviction that wisdom justifies her loving 
children. The absurd little man stood 
blinking. A flutter of words helped some 

‘I really 

His mind was frantically busy for some 
word to hide his weakness. He recalled 
the phrase of his despairing nights in the 
library: 

“It's—it’s because 
urally a law fiend.” 


I'm 





| 
firm’s time?” ‘ 
| 


I'm just nat- 
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The Dictaphone 
is doing its “bit” 
for England 


Today England’s Inner 
War Cabinet and her seven- 
teen great administrative de- 
partments dictate to The 
Dictaphone. These famous 
men depend upon it: 

“The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister; Sir Albert Stanley; 
The Right Hon. John Hodge; Lord 
Milner; The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Derby, His Majesty's Principal Sec- 
retary of State for War.’ 

England’s Government 
and commercial houses 
turned toThe Dictaphone in 
her crisis—the crisis caused 
by the loss of her men and 
women workers to Govern- 
ment service. 
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And The Dictaphone fill- 
ed the gap — economizing 
time and labor, concentrat- 
ing effort—maintaining max- 
imum production. 

And today America faces 
her crisis—her workers are 
being called, her offices de- 
pleted. Conscription is mak- 
ing its inroads felt. 

This is a fact to be faced— 
but faced confidently by the 
business men who install The 
Dictaphone. 


The word DICTAPHONE is a 

TRADE MARK registered in 

the United States and foreign 
countries. 
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‘The Alta people! I was wondering 
why you asked Jerry if they had made him 
an offer. So that’s the size of it, eh? What 
makes you think she'll quit us? 

“She'd be foolish not to. They can do 
I'd like to do if I had a 
her a star and pay her a 





for her what 

make 
real s iry 

“Ho w much, Davy?” 

‘A hundred and fifty 

Gabby whi 


chance 


a wee gg 

stled enviously. 

“That's a lot of money!” said he with 
reverence. “A lot of money! I been 
in this business for five years, and I'll let 
uy whether I’m a good man or not; 
don’t pay me any such dough as 








d they never will. Heavens! 

sn't I ~~ a girl—and beauti- 

“ta T hi Dae ere’s ar y = nee that 

» G. M. will see A ww t of that raise?”’ 
Mt icW: ade : sho« is heat 


" 

**Saw him out in front as I came in,” said 
he “Nothing doing ‘Let ’em have her 
The bigger salaries the other 
sooner they'll go broke. Get an 
train her.’ That’s what he said. 
As if you could pick up a girl like Jean 
day!"" David snorted contemptu- 

‘He remi me that I should 


peo} le pa) 


zirl and 


inded 
persuaded her to sign a contract 
said he In cone 

“Well,” said 
done that.”’ 

‘And they would hav er tied up 
for the vest of her life 1"? pro wled MacWad 
‘Asits ids now, she’s free She can take 
this outside offer.”’ 


‘You talk like 





lusion 


Gabby, “you might have 


a man that wants her to 








quit is,”” accused Gabby 

**] want to be fair to the little girl,” said 
David. ‘“‘She’s got a future in this bus 
ness as long as she Keeps her looks if 
she’s going anywhere it might as well be the 
Alta outfit. 

They treat their peopk ve a 
decent studio; and she won't be bothered 
by a lot of fake rs who w ant to prove to 
her that a woman can’t act until she’s had 
a violent love affair—with them! I won't 
tand in her way 

“‘Suppose she doesn’t want to go?” sug- 


gested Gabby. 

“That would be up to her; but Jean’s 
got a lot of sound common and a 
salary of that size is a thing which must be 


sense, 


considered. Why, confound it, she owes it 
to herself not to ove eueem it!” 

“Have they made this offer to Jean 
vet?” asked Gabby 
“ “Don’t know. Shouldn’t wonder. The 
Alta folks are lightning strikers when they're 
aft er anybody.’ 


4 ‘ J 9 


it you don’t know for sure 


“ gt know that Joe Meredith was 
authorized to make the offer.” 
‘H’m-m. What are you doing this after- 


noon, Davy - 


‘Nothing much. I was going to work o1 





the next script; but I suppose I’ to 

help » get that shot at the mountain lior 
‘Forget it!’’ ordered Gabby I'll get 

that scene if I have to drag Lena in by the 


tail You hop into your car and run over 
to Jear Have a little talk with I 
and find out what wants to do She 
may not to work for the Alta peopl 
you never can tell.” 

“She owes it to herself ” began M: 
me ti onotonously 
! And she owes something to 
old dear. Dr over and see her 
Find out what has ypened and all about 
Jerry yet?” 

“Couldn't locate him.’ 

‘Well, I'll look him up 
yt; and I'll tell hi with any 
body till he hears from you. You go and 
Jean —understand? Let's find out 
where we stand.” 

But David MacWade 
instead and locked the door behind him. 
The new script was on his desk, mutely de- 
manding expert attention—a chronic con- 
dition with new scripts everywhere— but 
the plump little director lacked heart and 
inclination for the task. For many months 
he had been building pictures under the 
inspiration of Jean Campbell’s personality, 
seeing her in each scene as it left his willing 


*s house 
she 


care 





es, yes: 








it. Seen 


if he’s still on the 


m not to close 
set 


went to his « 





It had been a labor of love He dreaded 
to think what this next picture would be 
like without what his future would 
be like without the frank comradeship that 
had come to mean so much to him. He 
forced-himself to glance at the summary, 


her 
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Continued from Page 8 


script as utter rubt 


likely it was—and } 


condemned the 
which more thar 
it into the top drawer of his desk 
Slowly and with painstaking car 
gan to indite a letter, the 
which ran as follows 
Jean: When you read what I 
“say I trust you will remember 
m & hope al 


and so on. 


first paragra 





thatla 
friend” 


His thoughts were many, but the 
that came to him few and, it seeme 
to David, inadequate. Armed with a four 
tain pen, he was not at his best 
were many long pauses, dur 
took his chin in his hands and star 
wall. He rec alled that he was a 
past forty, and he asked himself bitterly 


were 


what business such a person could hav 
with love. 

Out in the irena Ga was 
asking bitter qu ions; for he W 





rowers A and of a female's 
temper had not improved since morn 
She was, if anything, 
and more determined 
tormentors 
Thus the we 


the precise inst 








ary he 
ant when Gabby abandoned 


urs wore on: and at 





caution—also, his camera—an arted 
prod Lena out of a corner, David tore fifteer 
closely written pages very fine and sifted 
the bits into the w aste-pape r basket 

“Oh, what’s the use!” he muttered 
“Maybe, if i could see her and talk it 
over os 

Five minutes later the gateman at the 
main entrance of the Mammoth plant 
saved a precious human life by leaping 





nimbly out of the pat ‘ 
runabout, weighing in the neighbor 
two tons. A small plump man, chi 
vated and eyes fixed, hurled that gasoline 
juggernaut into the paved highway at a 
speed only a little less than double the legal 
limit, grazed a truck loaded with scenery 
frightened a jitneur half out of his wits, ar 
went humming away in the direction of 
Hollywood. No one observing the strained 
expression on David's face would hav 
lieved that errand involved nothing 
more dangerous than a chat wit! i 
or ~ woman 

Gradually the speed of the runabout 
diminished; the stern gave Wa 
to one of indecision; David's nerve 
oozing out at his finger tips. He 
periencing all the 
the way to a denti 

‘What am I going to 
there?”’ he thought 
fool out of myself 

He looked about him, as if hunting an 





his 


expressior 
was 
Was eX 
sensations of a man or 


st’s office 


excuse for his cowardice; and the sun gave 
him one It was swinging low toward the 
west Directorlike, David estimated the 
amount of daylight remaining 





‘Il wonder if Gabby got shot?” he 
mused. “Maybe I ought t vack there 
and see =. I want anything done in this 
joint I’ve got to do it myself Quit- 
ter! 

The ey ithet, 
Gabby. 





however, was not meant for 


When a man is thoroughly out of patience 
with himself he is in no condition to exer- 
patience in the handling of wild ani- 
mals. David found Gabby and the Baron 
damp and disheveled, worn to the wire edge 
of exasperation and ready to confess. them- 
selves beaten. The wicked Lena was crouch- 
ing in a far corner of the big cage, panting 
like a lizard on a hot rock, but still very 
much in command of the situation 

“Well?” demanded MacWade as he 
closed the gate behind him. “ Haven't y 
got that shot yet?” 

“Does it look as if we 
Gabby. 

‘That Lena,” supplemented the Baror 
“she is full of the Old Scratch Just 
now she tried to bite me.” 

‘And you're the man that handles ele- 
phants and tigers!’’ was the scornful re- 
sponse 

‘But, Davy!” plea 
pert. “‘Be reasonable, 

‘I'm always reasonable. That’s why 
I’m imposed on so much. Both of you 
afraid of a little bit of a cat like that! You 
make me sick! I'll get her ; 

**You didn’t get her this morning,” re- 
minded Gabby; “and worse now 

(Concluded on Page 54 


cise 





to-da) 


ded the 
won't you? 
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she’s 





~ Columbia 
Batteries 


Travel where you will—stop 
at largest city or smallest way- 
station—you ll find Columbias 
ringing bells; lighting lanterns; 
operating buzzers, phones, sig- 
nals; running autos, engines 
motor-boats, trucks and toys 
Because they’re the same high- 
powered batteries wherever you 
buy them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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After Two Years’ Performance 
on 35,000 Cars 


we announce this 


Still Better Willard Battery 


For the past two years 35,000 cars 
have been equipped with a Still Better 
Willard Battery, which represents a 
marked advance over anything here- 
tofore achieved in the vta//y important 
matter of proper insulation. 











Now after every test of servic e—de “pe nd ible 
starting in cold weather, long running in hot 
summers, two whole years without lowered 
efficiency—the results of months of laboratory 
research and factory labor have been thor- 
oughly proven. 























The Still Better Willard is offered to the 
motoring public by the same Willard organi- 
zation whose product has been year after year 
specified as standard equipment by over 150 of 
America’s car builders and is giving satisfaction 
to over a million and a half car owners. 


























Magnify Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
and you'll see that its surface is covered with 
little dots. 


Each is the end of a tiny thread, only 1-32 of an 
inch long. 


They have made possible something that battery 
engineers have wanted for years, an automobile 
starting and lighting battery with satisfactory rubber 
insulation between plates. 


lhe two most important elements in a battery 
are, the plates which must deliver the current 
when you need it, and the proper insulation of 
these plates, on which their life and usefulness 
depend. 


No battery will last forey er, some day it wears 
out, and the first sign of that wear Aas a/ways come 
with the breaking down of the insulation. 


Write for Booklet A-8, ~ The 


Nent fr 
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How 196,000 Little Threads Solve a Big Problem 


Anything, therefore, that gives Jetter, /onge? 
lasting insulation means a better battery. 


Rubber is the ideal material in resistance and 
durability, but for years no one was able to find a 
practical way to use it for insulating the plates of 
automobile starting and lighting batteries without 
either dec reasing the voltage necessary to turn over 
your motor in cold weather, or increasing the size 
of the battery beyond the usual limits. 


The threads have turned the tri k he solu- 


tion passes through them by capillary attraction, 


but the destructive short-cire ult Is barred. 


The Stili Better Willard costs more, but it is 
truly the most economical battery you can buy. 


Kor sale by car dealers, garages, and all Willard 
Service Stations and Factory Branches. 


£196,000 Little Threa 


regu 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Motz Permits 
Greater Speed 


‘Trucks run at high speed 
go to pieces quik kly unless 
= 
they 


hod with tires 





are § 


designed for fast running. 


in some kinds of cartage, 


speed is a tremendous econ- 
omy In lelivery service, par 
ticularly, low cost is main 
Laine | only by making each 


truck cover a wide territory 


saving power of 


As the speed 
and more gen 
the 


. 
Motz Cushion 


ecomes more 


eral y recognized use ot 


the (00d ve if 


lire becomes more and more 


common 


Chis tire, because of its unique 


extra-resilient construction 


permits greater speed than 


! 
other solid tires and yet is 


thoroughly trouble proot 


I> " 
trot 


i.) 
raADLY 


Motz in 


, 1? 
it wili pay you totry 


your ae 


livery service 


& Rubber Co 





Concluded from Page 51 
meaner—more liable to 
a little sense—do!” 
was the obdurate 
you. Which 
corner is she in? . . All right! Be 
ready to round her up when I get her out 
of there.’ 

“Here's a good sharp meat hook,” said 
Gabby; “and mind you don’t take your 
off her for a 
swipe at you if you do.” 

“And what'll I be doing all that time?”’ 
snapped David. “You, Lena! Think we 
can waste the whole day on you?” 

He disappeared into the brush; and the 
Baron, with one dubious glance at Gabby, 
followed the director. Lena was coiled up 
against the wire netting, and as David 
approached she spat at him and showed 
her ugly yellow fangs. 

**Come out of that!” 
ternly. 
enoug! 


The 


than she was then 
hurt you. Have 
“She can’t bluff me, 


rejoiner; and neither can 


eye second. She'll make a 


commanded David 
“You've delayed the game long 
Out, you brute!” 


hair on Lena’s spine bristled; she 


nariead and ished the ground with her 
long tail 
‘Oh, you would, would you?” said 
David; and he jabbed her none too gently 
with the two-tirned instrument of authority. 
That was his last definite recollection 
merely that he drove the meat hook into 





ame instant the iron bar 
hands and a yellowish 
launched itself straight into 
his face. The force of the blow knocked 
David sprawling. He was ; 
tinging pain in his left cheek, and a rend- 
ing and tearing at his arms as he raised 
them to cover his head. Asif from a great 
distance he heard the Baron’s voice, and 
Gabby’s shrill yell as he plunged to the 
rescue 

“Stay with her, Davy! We're coming!” 

David stayed with her, because he could 
not do an else. A blind instinct 
caused him to protect his eyes and throat, 
but swift padded hammers were striking at 
him and one of the blows caught him fairly 
onthetemple. After that everything slipped 
uddenly into darkness and oblivion, 


Lena’s ribs. The 
was dashed from hi 
thunderbolt 


conscious of a 


yuning 


Vv 
jk Campbell family lived in a bungalow 
just outside Hollywood, which is a sub- 
irb of Los Angeles largely made up of 
bungalows of a size convenient for climbing 
rosebushes 
Jean was sitting on the porch, enjoyin 
a day off; and her lap was full of knitti: 
needles and bright-colored worsteds, th 
latter in course of construction into a 
weater. The Mammoth’s publicity expert 
could have “ placed”’ a picture of the young 
woman thus employed, and he would have 
written on the back of the same: “ Noted 
Mammoth film star in hours of ease knits 
for soldiers in the trenches.” 


1S 


nm 





A big blue runabout dashed into the 
narrow street, slithe red to the curb, anda 
breathless young man ran up the walk. 
Jean met him almost halfway. 

“Gabby! What's the matter? Has any- 


thing happened? Why are you driving 
David's car?” 

“It’s the little boss!” panted the camera 
man. ‘“‘Got fooling with a mountain lion 


and she chewed him all up. Thought you'd 
like to know about it “1 

‘A mountain lion!’ gasped the girl, 
‘Is he badly hurt? Where is 


turning pale 
e? Have they taken him toa hospital 


“They dressed his wounds at the Mam- 





moth hospital,” said Gabby; “but he 
vouldn’t stay there—said the smell of the 
place made him sick. He’s over home 
w--with the Baron and a nurse. It may 
not be serious unless blood poisoning sets 
! Never can tell about these cats, you 
now. His arms are in pretty bad s 
he’s got a big rip in his chest, and his scalp 


is all clawed up.” 


“But he’ 


sure, 


9 
8 CONSCIOUS: 


hes conscious: should 


but you 
rave before he 


ee 


him 


nave heard 
seems hed been 


came 
you this 
of business 


and 


wanting to 


set 
about a little matter 

an offer, I think, from the Alta peopl 
about it 

* How did he find out about that 
‘I haven’t mentioned it to a 


aflernoor 


he’s worried 
offer?” 
sked Jean 
oul.” 
“Davy 


been wanting to see 


knows everything. Yes; he'd 
you—to have a talk 
with you before you decided what you'd 
do—and now that he’s laid up 4 

my hat and you can drive me 
over,” said the girl. 

ld va,” said Gabby 

MT his chest and it would make 





He'd get it « 
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him rest easier A nurse is a good chap- 
eron—in a pinch. And then there’s the 
Baron. I mean, dear, that it would 
be perfec tly proper, and everything “4 
“Silly!” cried the girl. “Of course it 


would be Wait till I tell 


mother.” 


proper! my 


The old Baron sat in a darkened room 
and listened to the ravings of the iate ani- 
mal tamer, David MacWade 

**A swell time for me to get put out of 

mumbled the little director 
through his bandages 

“Here I’ve got a whole company to build 
over again—a new woman 
hands—everything shot to pieces! say, 
Baron, do you think these scars will show 
much?” 

“Just enough, my son, so you will re- 
member Lena in the future. You know, a 
wild animal—a female es 

“Yes, yes,”’ groaned MacWade. “Turn 


off your phonograph! The next time you 


business! 


leading on my 








give me some advice I won't be such a 
blithering idiot 1 car out 
side? Sounds like 
le Baron rose ev ‘ 
“Yes,” said he; r lyo 





camera man and your leading woman. You 
are going to have a visit.” 


“Jean!” ejaculated the little director 
“She mustn't see me—like this!” 
“T think, my son,”’ said the old mar 


“that with real friends appearances do not 
count for much. I think, al that she 
would not have come if she had not wanted 
you } you are. And now | 
shall have a talk with this nurse of 
yours. She seems to be an inte 
woman, and i 

“Don’t leave me!’ 
panic 

“I will be where I can hear you if you 
call,” said the Baron gently. “It is not 
every stubborn person, my son, who can 
have such a visitor as this young lady. It 
is not every person who deserves such a 
visitor. Remember that!” 

He creaked out through door as 
Jean and Gabby entered at the other. The 
girl ran forward and, kneeling at the side of 
the bed, took one of the b 
in her own 

“You shouldn’t h 
pered David 


to see ust as \ 


lligent 


cried David in a 


one 


andaged hand 


you—even if I had been a lot worse hurt 
than I am.” 


I wanted to come!” cried Jean. 
*Aren’t you glad to see me 

**Can't see much of anything, 
MacWack ‘The bandages are in my 
I suppose Gabby told you all about it 

“Yes; and what in the world made you 
so foolish?” 

“Born that way, most likely. Oh 
Gabby?” 


grumbied 


*He’s gone out on the porch.” 

“What did he do that for?” 

* Perhaps,” sala the g ri. “he t ought 
there was something you wanted to say t 





said David 
*A little matter of busines 


I'd like to have t off 1 y mind 
Jean, 
people?” 


must we talk about that now, 





Davi 

**Because I want to talk about it,”” wa 
the petulant reply. ‘Because, in a wa 
I’m responsible for your being in tl 


motion-picture game 
ested in your future 
offer you?” 

“Does that matter?’ 





““Money always matter Was it ( 
hundred a week?” 

“More than that 

David grunted 

“So you didn't j imp at the first off 
eh? Wel t t Was se! ‘ 

I didn’t jump at all,”’ said the g I 
wanted to talk it over with you 1 wanted 





advice, David.” 

There was a long silence. Wher 
Wade Spoke he welg } 
fully. 

‘I think you should 
“Tt is a very fine offer.” 

“Oh!” cried “You don’t really 
mean that!” 

“You expect the truth from me, don’t 
you?” continued David dully, in the man- 
ner of one who set himself a hard task and 
will shirk no part of it. “Jean, I couldn't 
be your friend and advise you any other 
way. i rather 


your 
word care- 
Sala 


accept, 


Jean, 


You must believe that I would 
be your friend than—than anything else in 





the world. 


brute 


As a general thing, 
thinking about my own pict 
first 

‘This time I must thin] 
Mammoth will never 
G. M. doesn’t believe in hi 

“But I haven’t been t 
money,” argued Jear 


‘ of you 
meet that raise 
h 2 } 


al 


inking of 
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I’m a sel 





ures 


The 


ine 


“Take the other angle of it, then. There’s 
success—fame—all that sort of thing I 
used to have a few dreams my) f; but 
they’ve got me in a rut and I'll n g 
out now. No reason why you ild 
stay in one, though. It’s a real chance 
you're getting. The Alta peopl fe 
ture you take you out of the cheap melo 
drama class.” 

“David! You wouldn’t let anybody else 
call your pictures cheap meiodrama! 

“That’s all they are,” said the director 
stubbornly. “ Playing in thriller é 
get you anywhere, dear. You might ‘ 
face the situation now as lat W 
ability—your natural gifts ! 
long nt business. I've I 
‘ tu, Jean, and now 

ou want to get mit 

= ord help me!’ ib sel 
dor it it isn’t what I want, Jean. It’ 
what is best for 1 

Perhaps,”’ said the girl sof “| 
what 1s best lor me At least I t 
I want. I don’t want to beastar. | 
me in the t. Asfor ther 
I family doesn’t need it ] 
listen and try to und | 
I t of view. Do 1 re mibe« t 
t ou ever saw n 
Do I remember! n take t 
Jear “Il we out here 
r the fun of the thing. | 
becoming al ess 
e. Then I helped i 
} ture ind bel Lk 
eads f It 
led 
id abou et I 
all been fur 

“T’ve enjoyed every minute of it. 1 
another director, worl iv ¢ 
people, subjected to annoyance 
what the conditions are, David —I shou 
have kept or And oh, I dor nt to go 
anywhere else, or be a star, or anyt} ! 
Don’t you believe me? Do you ) 
ena me iW 

Send 1 away!” groaned MacWadi 
ld aillaes 
I au t 
For it! 

. past fort ( I ag im 
fat u KNOW V itt Sa i 
I iT a t } uu? ‘ if « I ‘ ” 

t dear, and ad t 1 he 
‘eer 

‘Advise me t , David ered 
the y Ad Lae y 7 
} e lintend tor ‘ \] 
me 

i he Voice nN ( t I 
tightened on the bandages. The 
1 suspicion of rt n Jear ( 
behind them glint of n 
David could not see these tl 

“I’ve told you as much as any ¢ 
Dav s} 4 pered; ut t 1 

i re vrong a it the fat 1 Ar 

e really not fat it a ! D 
0 1 a dear, | d old s i! 

] Vas not ex ( 

f i I il ead a i 
Ba } j ni: ee } 

f ed in t Orw Gab 
q rised at ! 
I st t V t et 
ne rn the t iayges 
i} py:t ste 
( ever take 1 ea 
sete 
ured the old B 
blinking at the ceiling I ild have t 
him that a iong me ago!” 
And I owe it all to that blessed I 
tain lion!” said David 

And the nurse, being a practical s 
thought he was | ing to rave ag 
and insisted that nad tg ed te 





one 


enough for 
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: ANNA CASE of ‘the Metropolitan Opera : 
-! x. ' 
| HAS POURED FORTH HER PATRIOTIC AMERICAN SOUL IN AN’ HISTORIC 3 
' . re 7 . . y APES ’ . 77) ’ 
: RENDITION OF OUR NATIONAL SONG | 
i | 
e Th >~NE\W EDISON “The Phonograph with a No talking machine manufacturer will seriously contend that +| 
i AU ev ~ 4 Soul” gives you this song talking machine has, or could, sustain an Edison Tone Test. 7 4| 
3 exactly as Miss Case sang it. There is not a shade of differenc: fore; the superiority of the New Edison y esta ® | 
. between Miss Case’s wonderful performance of the Star Spangled can determine the extent that superior ! very p “| 
£ Banner and the New Edison’s Re-Creation of that performan Any Edison dealer will give 1 the names of talking mach 7) 
This picture shows Miss Case singing in direct comparison with whose voices hay been Re-Created by the New Ed H ‘| 
; ¢| 
le the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice She has made th these artists on any talking machir then hear them on New “| 
5 comparison in public before thousands of music lovers, and h Edison. If 1 dk to make the my n in ir OW : "| 
é proved conclusively that her living voice cannot be detected from where you ar tain that ditions will be fair to both, the I 
Z the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. Miss Case is but one of lealer will be glad to lend 1 an instrument for such purp | 
o many great artists who have made these comparisons in publi ' — ; ; as 
5 i b Lil 
" Eight hundred thousand music lovers have heard these ‘ton W ; ‘ , = 
' tests’’ as they are called, and the music critics of five hundred of B t M Re-( ' | 
& America’s principal newspapers concede in the columns of their own “What the ¢ é 
in papers that the New Edison’s Re-Creation of the human voice . 
: cannot be detected from the living voice. THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J 
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Western Electrie 


- Country Home Lighting Plant ui 








Electricity for the farm has arrived. The telephone, 
rural delivery and the automobile have put an end to 
isolated life in the country. Now electricity comes to 
make the home more comfortable and help solve the 
labor problem. 





A Western Electric Lighting Plant, if your place is beyond the reach of city service, will mean 
not alone plenty of safe, cheerful light, but a steady source of power that will pump water, turn 
the cream separator, run the milking machine, wash and iron the clothes and save your wife 
much of the drudgery of housework. 


The Western Electric Lighting Plant brings all of these conveniences and at a cost so low that 
farm owner who believes in modern equipment can afford to get along without them. It’s 


so easy to have this outfit. There’s just the generator and storage battery in the plant, and you 
run it from your own gas engine; or, if you prefer, we will supply a plant with gas engine. 
Nothing complicated about the Western Electric Plant. Forty years of electrical experience 


back of it; a distributing organization with stocks in 35 cities, and an agent in your territory. 
When you buy a Western Electric Plant you can get Western Electric lamps, motors, pump, 
cream separator, iron, washing machine, vacuum cleaner—in fact, almost every kind of electrical 
ippliance built especially for this service. Have your whole electrical outfit a Western Electric. 
If you live on a farm, now is the time to plan for better lights this fall and winter. The 
booklet, ‘Brightening Up the Farm,” covers the whole range of electricity outside of cities. 
lo get it, just send the coupon to our office nearest you. 


Limited amount of territory still open to agents 








INCORPORATED 
1 New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicag St. Louis Denver San Francis 
Y Buffa Balt: Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Oskland 
ark Richmond Charlotte Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles 
Rost Pittsburg! Savannah lilwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Seattle 
New Haven Cleveland New Orleans Detroit Houston St. Paul Portland 


EQUIPMENT_FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Please send me, illustrated booklet, No. Q-6, ‘Brightening Up the Farm.’ 
Name 


P.O. Address 





= > | with satisfactory references. 
wie = WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Western Electric Household 


Helps will end the drudgery 


the farmer's wife. 


presence of thousands. Yet not a single 
human being showed himself. 

Then, on the evening of the third day, a 
wrinkled old hag crept into the open and 
approached the spot where the two white 
men were sitting. She knelt humbly before 
them, and, fumbling beneath her goatskin 
robe, she produced a little half-gourd, con- 
taining a few ounces of m’wembe meal. 

“Take, bwana!” she said 

Kingozi drew a deep breath of relief. 

“It is to be peace,” he said. 


Vv 


OR a month nothing much happened. 

Trelawney began to become impatient 
at the slowness with which affairs moved. 
The white men seemed to be tolerated, but 
not accepted. In their own little circle they 
were supreme; but outside of it moved a 
swarming life, the meaning of which was 
concealed from them. The native women 
brought in food and firewood, for which 
they were paid in beads. Men lounged 
about curiously, or squatted by the hour. 
If, on the other hand, Trelawney cared to 
visit any of the villages, he could do so, 
wandering as he pleased among the huts, 
unmolested— but unwelcomed. 

“1 don’t see what we are accomplishing 
here,”” he said impatiently to Kingozi. “‘We 
are supposed to administer justice and es- 
tablish the par Britannica; but they could 
all cut their throats out there, and we'd be 
none the wiser.” 

“What do you want to do?” 
Kingozi. 

**I don’t know. But I feel useless.”’ 

“They are getting accustomed to us; 
that’s enough. Meantime you're getting 

ome shooting; you're getting quite a bit 
of Swahili; and I suppose you're learning 
at least a little something. What?” 

“There are ten different tribes in this 
mess; and that’s all I know. They have 
chiefs or kings or sultans of their own; but 
not one has come in, and I shouldn’t know 
1 feel he Ipless. I wish 


I had some hold on them.’ 


inquired 


where to find them 





Like hostages in wartime 
“Precisely. But we're not at war.” 
“Some scheme to make being a hostage 
lesirable thing?” 

“Might feed and pay a few select ones.” 
“Perhaps adding to that a little nigger 
r 


giory to make the ob especially attractive? 
Of course a real hostage must be of the 
better class.”’ 


And in half an hour Trelawney was pos- 
essed of a fully developed idea, which he 

‘ convinced was original with 
mself. In time it was carried into effect. 
Trelawney organized for the majesty of 
Empire, as represented in his 
person, a bodyguard composed of the eldest 
on of each of the sultanis of the Suka 
nation. These youths were given separate 
quarters. Never did Trelawney stir abroad 
without his escort. Each young man was 
er couraged Lo panoply himself as elabo- 
and emulation was skill- 
fully encouraged by wise old Cazi Moto. 
Each, for the honor of his tribe, got himself 
up with the utmost in ostrich plume, keen 
and glittering spear, gaudily painted buffalo- 
hide shield, wealth of jewelry and ornament, 
and imaginative pictorial treatment of his 
own cuticle. Probably ten more pictur- 
esquely gorgeous savages were never before 
gathered together in one band. They trailed 
Trelawney two by two, looking tremen- 
dously haughty and aloof. 

In Trelawney’s mind the original idea 
rapidly developed. He added small details. 
The bodyguard paraded solemnly, morning 
and evening, to raise and lower the flag; 
and when the flag was down they zealously 
cleared the natives out. Their duties were 
made light, but very showy and important. 
One of them was the bearing of messages, 
either to the natives round about or to the 

eat of government. 

In order to distinguish them in the per- 
formance of this task, Trelawney told them 
to wind a narrow band of red cloth about 
halfway up the spear blade. This was the 
badge of the messenger, and all the people 
were instructed to feed him and to other- 
wise expedite his journey. This and a dozen 
other similar bits of ostentation Trelawney 
invented with the secret zest of a small boy. 

“Seems silly,”” he told Kingozi in half 
apology; “‘awful lot of side! But side gets 
these beggars. And it holds them all to- 
gether. Any of these tribes is bound to 
back up its crown prince—now, isn’t it?” 


honestly 





rately as possible; 
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Continued from Page 15 


But, though indubitably this diplomacy 
was effective in obtaining tolerance for the 
little community, it accomplished nothing 
toward closer relations. Again guided by 
Kingozi’s skillful and apparently casual 
suggestions, Trelawney had formulated his 
immediate needs as three 

The first, that of peaceful relations, was 
already accomplished. On the second, that 
of administration of justice, not even a start 
had been made. The third, that of volu: 
tary labor, was so far in the future as to 
remain completely below the mental hori 
zon. 

The only work done anywhere was by 
the women; and they seemed fully ox 
cupied. The whole subject seemed ungras} 
able, like a smooth ball too large for the 
hand. Nothing was to be done save await 
what chance might bring. Trelawney 
fretted: but Kingozi, knowing his Africa 
smoked his little pipe philosophically. 

“Something always turns up in tl 
country,” he said. “It’s the or ly generali 
zation that is worth anything out here.”’ 

Something did turn up. From time past 
the memory of man—which in Africa does 
not mean so long as it sounds—the Somalis 
with horses for sale had traveled across 
Jubaland to East Africa. This led them 
through one corner of the Suka country 
It was a lower corner in an arid region, not 
inhabited; so nobody cared But in the 
third month of Trelawney’s occupancy 
owing to a freak rain that turned the arid 
belt into a mire, a Somali caravan swung 
north. It camped overnight at the edge of 
the forest. Then it moved on. The follow 
ing morning, investigating the cause of 
much drum-banging excitement, Trelaw 
ney was told eight different tales. They 
had only one common basis, ¢ 
outrage by Somalis. The ou 
from simple loot to arson, kidnaping and 
rape. 

**Probal ly stole a dozen chickens,”’ said 
Kingozi. ‘But that is not the point. The 
real point is that this let is arming to at 





1 that was 





tack those Somalis. What are you going t 
do about it?”’ 


“Aren't vou going to advise?” 

“No; but I'll tell you this much: I see 
here the big opportunity. Think it over 
five minutes, and I'll go break out a littl 
ammunition for one purpose or another.” 

Pondering the last phrase, Trelawne 
came to the proper conclusion with a celer 
ity that would have been impossible to } 


former insularity 

He ordered out his gorgeous b ndyguard 
and his six askaris with their Snider musk 
ets. Hearmed Cazi Motoand the two gu 
bearers—even the personal boys and the 


cook. At the head of this small army he 
went in search of Kingozi. The latter 
looked up from his cartridge cas¢ 

“Going to smash the entire Suka na 


tion?” he inquired. 

“No; but I am going to arrest a s1 
portion of the Somali nation,”’ Trelawne 
replied. 

“Good boy!” cried Kingoz » ~“e ap 
gize for the Percy.” 


vi 


HEY debouched from the forest to find 

M'Booley’s village a seething turmoil 
Armed men were rushing here and there 
voluble women were shrieking. There wa 
inextricable confusion. But at the appear 
ance of Trelawney’s little force the womer 
precipitately disappeared. The men, seiz 
ing their shields, followed. The village clear 
ing was empty, but in the edge of the forest 
weapons glittered and dark bedies glided 
In vain Trelawney shouted encouraging 
words. No voice answered 

He looked perplexedly at his follower 
This was something he had not anticipated 

<ingozi was watching him keenly. 

From the ranks of the bodyguard a young 
man stepped forward. He was a very 
ugly young man; but something engaging 
straightforward and honest shone fron 
uncomely face. 

“Bwana would ha 
talk] with M’Booley?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Trelawney. 

Without further speech the young mar 
turned, walked steadily across the opening 
and disappeared into the forest 

“By Jove!” cried Kingozi. “I didn't 
suppose any raw native had it in him 

**What?” asked Trelawney 

“Pluck; sheer pluck!” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“There’s about nine chances out of ten 
he’s speared before he opens his face.”’ 

“Oh, surely not! One of their own peo- 
ple—a chief’s son!” 

“T know natives,” said Kingozi curtly. 

A long period of uneasiness, during which 
Kingozi, his rifle across the crook of his 
elbow, half turned to keep his eyes on the 
rest of the ornate bodyguard. At last fig- 
ures appeared. M’Booley was discovered, 
accompanied by half a hundred of his 
warriors—and the bold messenger. 

M’Booley was sullen and suspicious; but 
Trelawney plunged at once into his subject. 

“O King,” he said, “I go with my men 
to take these Somali robbers for punish- 
ment. From you I need assistance. Select 
of your bravest men one hundred to come 
with me; and tell them they must obey my 
orders—and mine only.” 

At the first sentence M’Booley’s sullen- 
ness vanished. After that the only difficulty 
was to make selection from the swarms of 
volunteers. 

But Trelawney was firm. Never did 
he relinquish the upper hand. When fin- 
ally the expedition was ready there was no 
doubt that it was the white man’s expedi- 
tion—and the white man’s only. 

They followed immediately on the Som- 
alis’ footsteps; and, since the Somalis were 
in considerable force, and are a cheeky 
lot anyhow, they were soon overtaken. It 
must be remembered that the caravan 
thovght it had to do with Sukas only. 
White men and white men’s arms were un- 
expected and disconcerting. 

By way of didactic parenthesis, the Som- 
ali comes from Northeastern Africa. He is 
chocolate color; his features are as regular 
and clean-cut as those of a Greek god; he 
wears a gorgeous, gold-embroidered turban, 
a long gown and an ornamental overvest. 
His manners are courtly; he rides like a 
Cossack; he has never been subdued; he is 
contemptuous of fear; he is thoroughly un- 
reliable; and his opinion of himself is only 
equaled by his « ontempt of eve ry body else. 
Altogether he is the handsomest, most 
splendid, independent, rascally barbarian in 
the world; and his pride is as the pride of 
Lucifer. 

Trelawney entered into his campaign 
with the zest of a small boy playing soldier. 
He selected a narrow defile for his ambush, 
managed to compress his ebullient, undis- 
ciplined troops to watchful waiting, with 
his own kiboko thrashing soundly a number 
of too eager spirits; and at the proper 
moment they hopped out so suddenly and 
unanimously that the twenty-odd Somalis 
were dragged from their horses before they 
could fire a shot. 

This was not to the discredit of Somali 
alertness. As has been pointed out, they 
thought they had to do with natives only; 
and they knew that natives were incapable 
of a daylight surprise attack. 
would surely give the show away. 

And then you are to imagine the howling, 
extravagant joy of that return; the Sukas 
dancing wildly; the askaris very rigid and 
dignified; the ornate guard doing its best to 
imitate them. And then the women; the 
men who had been le ft bel ind; a horde of 
children running out to meet them; the 
sudden production of the long narrow dance 
shields; theroaringofdrums; the syncopated 
snatches of rhythm from adozenimpromptu 
n'gomas; the sullen captives, in their tur- 
bans and long robes; and Trelawney, proud 
as proud, but outwardly bored almost to 
extinction, riding a captured horse at the 
head of it all! 

He led the way directly to the govern- 
ment clearing— known as the Boma. There, 
in preparation for such an occasion, he had 
long since caused to be built a big corral, 
facing a small shed with three walls. In the 
shed had been placed a rough table and two 
chairs. Straightway he marched to this 
throne; and, standing, he brought his 
kiboko smartly down on the table. 

“ Angalia!”” He commanded ntion; 
then, with a flicker of his eye in ngozi's 
direction, he announced gravely in English: 

“Oyez! Oyez! Court is opened!” 





Someone 








vir 
LL that was necessary was to question 
witnesses, find out what crime had been 
committed, give judgment and enforce pun- 
ishment. That was all. 

At the end of four solid hours of close 
questioning, Trelawney, his brain reeling, 
turned to his amused and silent companion. 

‘I can’t make head or tail of it!”’ he 
cried. “Can you?” 

“Don’t try,” replied Kingozi. ‘“‘ Don’t 
go too much into particulars. Just make 
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up your mind in a broad, general way 
Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Of what?” asked Trelawney despair- 
ingly. 

“Oh, of raising hell!” 

“Guilty, then—by all means, guilty!’ 

“Punishment?” 

“T suppose kiboko.”’ 

Kingozi leaned forward. 

“T don’t often advise,” he said; “but 
you don’t know Somalis. You can’t flog 
them. It does no good; and sooner or later 
they’ll have a knife in you.” 

Trelawney rose and again struck on the 
table with his whip. He now talked Swahil 
with fair fluency; so made his address 
direct. 

“Listen,” he said. “This is my 
ment. These men have acted as enemies, 
and so now they are prisoners of war. It i 
in my power to keep them prisoners or hz 
them killed. That I shall not do. It is my 
will that they shall be given one horse each, 
and one gun for al! of them, that they may 
get meat; and water bottles; and 
other horses and guns and property art 
mine; and that my young men take them 
to the Guaso Narok and turn their faces to 
their own country. And when they come 
to their own country they must give this 
message to their own people: That nere is 
now the White Man’s Law and the White 
Man's Peace. Those who come by this way 
must come quietly. 

“The White Man’s Law is here,” he re- 
pe ated. ‘“‘Each morning, at the third hour 
nine o’clock|. I shall be here at this place 
And those who wis! justice shall come here 
I have spoken. Bassi!” 

“Bassi! Bassi! Bassi!” the troops re 
peated, hurrying the people forth. 

In a few minutes the place was cleared 
There remained only the prisoners and the 
white men’s escort. Trelawney covered 
sudden embarrassment behind a cigarett 

“Fearful lot of side. of course!”’ he mut 
tered, as though in apology. “Feel like 
bally ass actin’ up like a tin | 
Thought it might buck up the beggar 
But Kingozi cut him short 
“You couldn’t have done better 
id ° 
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ittle 


eaidi. 
Trelawney flushed with genuine plea 
Kingozi at once shifted the subje« 

““Where’s the sportsman who ca i 
message to Garcia?” he demanded O} 
there you are. N’jo!” 

The ugly but attractive young s: 
stepped from the ranks of the bodyguar 
“The Bwana M’Kubwa wishes to tl 
you,” said Kingozi 
scant bene” 

“What you did was g 
know that these people would think you an 
enemy and kill you?” 

‘That thought came to me 
“Were you not afraid?” 
‘A long time ago, bwana, it happened 
that you yourself cut from a dead lion a 
piece of fat, and wit 
forehead and my hea 
*The lion 

beasts. Remember that this 
make it possible for you to be the brave 
among your companions’; and so it come 
that | fee! no fear.” 

ingozi’s brow knit, then clear 

“You were then a child,” he said. “I 
remember. You st¢ 
your spear. Your name is Simba.” 

” “Simba, bwana.” 

‘Rassi!”’ said Kingozi, and the g 
man stepped back. ‘That chap will be 
worth watching,” hetold Trelawney. “He's 
unusual. Well, your court is opened.” 

“If only they'll bring me their com- 
plaints!” 

‘Bring you their complaints! You'll be 
swamped with them. No; you n rest 
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0d before the lion with 


easy on that score.”’ 
“Onty remains to get 
said Trelawney. “That promises to be the 
most difficult of all. What couldn't a mar 
do with labor here!” 


“What, for example?” 


them to work,” 





“Why,” replied Trelawney dreamil 
stretching his hand over the immediate 
foreground—‘“‘just think—with a hundre 


men and a little irrigation, and a flock 
what a wonderful eighteen holes a 
man could put in there!” 

Kingozi laughed aloud. 

“You certainly do please me!” 

“Are you keen on golf?” 
ney, surprised. “I didn’t know it!” 

** Never played in my life!”’ repli 
ozi, gazing with delight on his companion’ 
puzzled face 


sneep, 








’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
s by Stewart Edward Whit 
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HE new Oldsmobile All-season Cars—Sedan and Coupé—com- 
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bodies are designed and built especially for Oldsmobiles and 
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verted into open summer cars or closed winter cars by lowering or 
raising the plate windows. 
New convenience is offered in the steggered position of the wide doors. 
The right or curb door opens to rear compartment. The left door is 
well forward, opening directly to driver’s seat. The upholstery is of 
high quality material of pleasing appearance. The seats are broad 
and restful—supported by Marshall Cushion Comfort springs. Front 
seats are of the individual chair type. 
In the sedan the driver’s seat is adjustable forward and back for either 
long or short reach. The deep lounge-back rear seat has ample room 
for three. Each model is equipped with automatic car heater and foot 
warmer, electric dome and dash lights and other accessories for com- 
fort and beauty. 
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Both sedan and coupé are built on the famous Oldsmobile Model 37 
Six chassis, which excels in tire and fuel economy. 54-inch under- 
lung rear springs give exceptionally easy riding quality. 


Sedan, $1695. Coupé, $1595. Literature on request. 
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showed sand; you couldn’t withhold a 
growing admiration for the steady stride 
of those Britishers; but France—France, 
the glorious, the silent! That, after all, was 
the thing they adored her for—her proud, 
unasking silence! 

France was the biggest thing in the world 
to-day. They were firmly persuaded they 
had always held these sentiments, always 
recognized in her a sister republic and the 
savior of their own. Willis would have 
been shocked if anyone had spoken of the 
poilus as Johnnies; and it would not have 
been safe to remind any of them that they 
had once cherished the certain knowledge 
of her degeneracy. France, sublime in her 
agony, had become a sacre ad passion. 

One thing at least could be said of all 
this—that life had ceased to be monotonous. 
Even the walk down streets that had once 
stretched before one like interminable des- 
tiny became anything but monotonous 
when you were uncertain how many more 
times you might take it. There were mo- 
ments when Willis shivered with the dread 
that he might be called, and hours when he 
knew a dread Jest he might not be—lest the 
big, dangerous, splendid thing should pass 
him by and leave him to walk down those 
streets for the rest of his day s. On the one 
hand, there was a sense that one would be 
dreadfully out of it if one didn’t get in it; 
on the other, a natural distaste for wounds 
or an early death. An early death may bea 
very fine and stirring thing, but you cannot 
enjoy your own. And the notion of going 
through life with a diminished outfit of 
limbs appalled him. 

And yet—all the world that was worth 
while was taking these chances; and not to 
gowas like being absent from the big Event, 
like missing the match game of life. You 
took chances everywhere and things hap- 
pened everywhere—all to no en. Here 
was the great Chance for the biggest pur- 
pose the er i had ever seen. Even so near 
as it had come now, life was more like living 
than it had ever been before; everybody 
and everything was more interesting since 
we had become suddenly a part of the world 
instead of an outlying, sizable island. Far- 
off things had become near; even the past 
at best a shadowy affair—had for the first 
time a justified relation to the present; he 
knew now why, how and for what his an- 
cestors had fought their fights. He had 
never heard of Liberty as the éternelle 
blessée, but he could make out for himself 
that her troubles were not yet over. And 
had not every true American special obli- 
gations toward this lady? 

Brooding these and kindred questions he 
shut his books that noon, preparatory to 
going up to the doctor's, but Destiny, in 
the remarkable shape of Angus Mack, in- 
tervened. He came in upon them as he 
had never come before—a fashion plate 
transformed into a man, only his cigarette 
unchanged. Willis remembered Addie’s re- 
mark and knew a swift and jealous pang. 
Angus Mack did look well in khaki. They 
all _paic d him the tribute of admiring silence. 

“Well,” Latham got it out at last, 
vhat are you posing for now?” 

‘American Ambulance— Field Section,” 
replied Angus tersely, sitting down on the 
corner of a table and lighting the cigarette. 
“Only I'm not posing. Come to say 
good-by, boys. We are sailing Saturday.” 

The silence this time was really eloquent. 
Angus smoked tranquilly. Casey slapped 
him on the back. “Fine! How did you 
come to think of it?” 

Angus blew a wreath: he seemed 
strangely indisposed to s peech. 

“Oh, I guess I’ve been thinking some 
time.”’ 

“I thought you had a cigarette heart,” 
said Latham. 

Angus considered him a moment. 

“I may not carry a life insurance,” he 
said with slight emphasis, “‘but I guess 
that needn't prevent my carrying a gun.” 

“Bully for you!”’ murmured Casey. 

“This gets me over’”—Angus touched 
the uniform sleeve—‘“‘and, once over, I bet 
they’re not so all-fired particular. Anyway, 
if I can’t carry a gun | can carry their 
wounded.” 

The silence now fairly talked and, as if 
in response, Angus suddenly found abun- 
dant speec h: 

“I was in N’York the other day—busi- 
ness trip—and I ran up against the French 
Mission.” 


Casey nodded. ‘‘We know.” 


“You think you do; that’s your mistak« 
You weren't there.” 

“What was it like?” Willis asked al 
ruptly. 

“Oh, nothing much. Just a billion peo- 
ple or so—or maybe it was a milliard 
stuck like flies everywhere, just clinging to 
any old thing; and one little old great 
Frenchman, and a few more.” He stopped 
a moment contemplatively, then went on 
quickly: “‘ But it wasn’t any of them that 
got me; it was something else—it was what 
they were saying or shouting, just one sin- 
gle word, and nobody had taught it to 
them either. They weren't shouting for 
Joffre or Vivyanny, they weren't doing a 
thing—all those billions, men, women and 
children—but just saying that one word 
over and over again: ‘France! France!’ 
from one end of New York to the other. 
You'd think it was the only word there was 
left in the world. They were saying it and 
shouting it, and some of them were groan- 
ing it, down at the Battery; and up at the 
City Hall they just stood aside and mad 
lanes tolet them through, and said‘ France! 
And up on Fifth Avenue another milliard 
of them jammed in rows, saying the same 
thing and nothing else: ‘France! France! 

Angus got up suddenly, flinging his ciga- 
rette end into space. ‘It’s nothing to tell 
but I'll hear it the rest of my life—or until 
I hear another milliard people somewhere 
in the world saying ‘America!’ like that 
I made up my mind that’s what I want to 
hear; and if there’s any other way than this 
I don’t know it. Well, so long, you chaps! 
I hope to see you over there!" 

There was a somewhat silent handshak- 
ing, nobody seeming to have very much to 
say, but they all gathered in the doorway to 
watch Angus Mack—the perfect figure of a 
soldier — pass down the street, attracting 
a battery of glances. 

“Well, I won’t be much behind,” Latham 
sighed with satisfaction; “I'm enlisting 
next week.” 

“Wish you luck,” remarked Matthews, 
a sandy person. “‘ Here is where I get off 
getting married this week!” he airily ex- 
plained. 

Latham looked hard at him. 
your wife!” 

“Well, it’s more than she will yours,” 
Matthews retorted. “A woman has a right 
to a whole man, in my opinion.” 

“That,” said Latham, “is exactly what 
I was trying, in my feeble manner, to ex- 
press.”” He clapped on his hat and strode 
away. Willis watched him, too, disappear 
down the street. Latham and Angus Mack. 
Then he put on his own hat thoughtfully 
and walked in the opposite direction. 

Addie was surprised when he appeared at 
an unusual hour that evening. 

“Have you had 
asked. 

“No,” he answered; “I just thought I'd 
stop in a moment on my way up.” 

She had a moment of wonder, but 
dropped into one of the chairs on the vine 
shaded porch, tacitly inviting him to do as 
much. Her own day had been full of excite 
ment. ‘Did Angus Mackenzie call on you 
boys?” she inquired. 

“Yes, he did!” 

Addie’s eyes brightened with an odd ex 
pression—for a pacificist. 

““Well—I guess some of you who have 
called him a fashion plate will call him a 
man now!” 

“Yes,”” Willis answered her unexpectedly 
“that’s just what we do call him—a man! 

At this admission, and still more at the 
tone in which it was made, Addie stared at 
him. She took in something strange in hi 
gaze at her. 

“Look here: what’s the matter?” she 
asked with sudden anxiety. ‘“‘Aren’t you 
feeling well?” And by sudden associatior 
of ideas: *‘ Did you go to see the doctor?” 

Willis shook his head. He turned hi 
hat—a hat she had never liked—two or 
three times in his hands and seemed em 
barrassed for words. Addie watched him 
keenly, the woman in her suddenly alert. 
Finally he seemed to have made up his 
mind; he threw back his shoulders—a too 
rare gesture with him—and looked her 
squarely in the face; but somehow they 
did not seem to be Willis’ eyes. 

“No; I haven't been to the doctor and 
I’m not going! My eyes are good enoug! 
= what I want of them. 

As if to prove it he fixed them steadily on 
hers. It occurred to the startled ¥ rl that 
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supper already?” she 
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they were remarkably good eyes when he 
did that, and that he was holding himself 


unusually straight. 
attention. 
“T’ve come to tell you, 


She gave him frightened 


” said Willis—‘“‘I 


thought you'd a right to know it first—that 
I’ve been thinking things over and I’ve 


made up my mind if I can carry a life insur- 
ance I can carry a gun.” It was out; and 
he felt an immense sense of liberation all at 
once, 

Addie was staring at him with that new 
| half- frightene od look. 

“Carrya gun!” she repeated. “Of course 
you can carry a gun—if you have to! They 
haven’t called you, have they? They 
haven't called anybody yet. What do you 
mean?” 

She was thoroughly frightened now, and 
finished with a little gasp. 

“No,” said Willis, feeling somehow 
strangely in command of himself and the 
situation; “‘they haven’t called me—but 
I’m going! I’m going if they call me, and 
I’m going if they don’t. I have to go! If I 
can’t carry agun I cancarry their wounded.” 
He wished he didn’t have to keep repeating 
Angus Mack’s phrases, but he couldn't 
seem to find any of his own; the feelings, 
anyhow, were his, he consoled himself. And 
such as they were the phrases perfectly 
served; Addie was looking at him with 
bright strange eyes. 

‘You mean it—you reall 
repeated. 

“Yes!” 

It was somehow more effective than pr 
estations. Addie drew a long gasping 
breath. 

“Of course,” said Willis, “‘this—this 
puts anendtoour—ourengagement.”” This 
sounded funny to both, for they ne — ke 
of it by that term. ‘“‘ They’ Il hold my ace 
for me, but, of course, it it'll put 3 aoa 
thing back; it wouldn’t be fair to y 
I—I wouldn’t t™nk of asking you-—— 
Something might happen we 

He felt he was making very bad work of 
this, but no phrases concerning a similar 
situation had come his way; he had to deal 
with it by unaided inspiration, and it 
harder because never, since she was a won- 
der with her hair tied up in a yard or two of 
ribbons, had he seen Adelaide 
tiful as at this moment; her hair, in the 
sunlight, was like a gloriole or an oriole or 
whatever you called it. 

**So you're free!” he 
abruptness which char: 
riage service, for instance. 

*Free!"’ exclaimed Adelaid 
Free from what, I'd like to kr 

“From me,” said Willis’ lips, while hi 
eyes held on to her prayerfully. ‘From 


999 21 
ymeanit: s 


ot- 





was 


look so be iu- 


wound up with that 


zes the mar- 





“Free! 


’ 
from our engagement! 
“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. “Oh! Oh! 
Oh!” She sprang from her chair; Willis 
sprang from his; the next moment his face 
was buried in the glorious mass of her hair 
and a body full of quivering life, 


wonderful 








beyond imagining, in hisarms. Neither 
of them could speak. Why should they, 


when everything in them had spoken so 
well? 

Adelaide—a beautiful name—tried gently 
at last to pretend she was the same A 





eeded in s 
air agi inst 


She only suc 
for = h 


as before. 


heek 


laide 
stituting her ¢ 


cheek—such tirm cheek his was, such a 
soft one, hers; her har ds covertly caressed 
his coat sleeve—such a dear sleeve. 


**I1—I think you are splendid!” 

Willis, holding her close and wondering 
how life with her any farther away 
ing to be ible after this, had a sudden 
remembrance. 

“That little cur, Matthews,” | 
a queer voice, “he’s marryir 
to escape serving!” 

The outrage struck him like a discovery. 
It struck the girl, the woman in his arms, 
far deeper. She freed herself with one swift 
movement and turned a glowing face on 
him. 

‘If J marry,” she said, 
cause you are going to s¢ ve! 
short, breath le ss, before 

Vill you? 


ne Sa d. 


was go- 


poss 





» he- 


stopped 





She 
his eyes. 
“Oh, Adelaide 


"he asked. 


will you? Can we—ought we for such a 
little time—three months? I'll wait for the 
conscription then 
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Willis looked at her. They 
two new beings, endowed with a 
sweetness of their past, mysteric 
beautiful to each other. He was s 
born to all a man’s responsi! bilities. 

“Tt is you who take all the chances, 
said in a troubled voice. 

“I'd rather take them,” proclaimed the 
girl. “‘Iwanttotakethem. Ihavethes ame 
= to them that you have to the others!” 

And he argued no more. They 
their sim ple arrangements, cheek to chee 
thrilling with the greatness of each oth 
they parted almost solemnly, so wonderful 
was their future. Her r hand lingered ress- 
ingly again on his sleeve—oh, that it might 
never be an empty one, she prayed 
looked lovingly at the detested hat. 
How had she failed to notice how straight 
he had become? How had he failed to real- 
ize how perfect she was? Adelaide not t 
ing! Why, there was nothing else in tl 
world that was—-except, indeed, all life, all 
this glorious unknown life to which he hi 
been given the privileged passport 


He entered the house lightly; his parents 


seemed to be 


and 
dde nly 





” } 
he 





and 





she 





were just finishing the evening mea! 
“We'd given you up,” said his 1 
*Susie’s gone to her Red (¢ as 





hurr 
pur 


“tare 
giad she was away 


Susie Was a ing patriot, but 


Just now; fy coul 





lay. 
I thought maybe the doct t 
s mother. 
see him.” Willis spoke ha 





new blitheness. 
His father looked up impati« 
Bn op you re alize the possible ir por- 
tance to yourself ” he b } 
son stoppe d him sl ort. 
‘If ‘¢ can carry a life insurance, father, I 
can carry a gun,” he said, skipping all the 


context. 
His father sat dumb. Willis turn: 





| j 
mother. 
nome I've something to 

Addie and I : are thinking of ge ng 

ried right off.” He could not conceal the 
trembling exultation in his voice. He 
expected to surprise them—but he wa 
amazed at the effect he had produ j 


Both of his parents glanced « 
him; then both as suddenly looked 
Oh!” said his mother in an odd voice 


His father 


looked at 


tood. 


the paper. Sudder 


He flushed ~) 


Willis under url 
“Yes,” he said; “‘ Addie thinks she 
rather have three months I don't ki 


Mother, you ca 


if I’ve a right to let her. 
tell me perhaps.” 














“Oh,” said his mother. “Oh, tl} iil 
ferent!”’ as if to herself. H fatner i laid 
down the paper. Willis could look at t 
both with almost pathetic understandi: 

things that could not be i. 
tne poke: 

knew you’dgo! About Ad 

u've a right she nas a £ 
00 i, yes!”” He had neve 
life heard } m € take tne an 
Deity befo ‘Can't you see she'd rat! 
inyway take the chance 

Willis went round the table and kissed 
his mother’s cheek—another mir 

‘Thank you, mother; I’m coming 
all right. But I’m glad to know you tl 
it’s right.” 

“Of « ey epensmagne kallright! 
It was h a »SpokKe How, Cleal 
heartily; illy, it seemed to his sor 
almost with a note of exultatior ! 
voice. “ You'll come bac ist as I did 
bemighty glad youwent! But iT the 
right about Addie; she he'd rathe 
t it way And you d need 
Wort anyhow.” He had t ar ) 
facing his SOT As he s Ke é \ 
he looked him squarely eve For the 
first time in their lives, Wi llis real he 
and his father were meeting as equals. 

‘I'm glad you're going,” said his father 
only; but Willis, who had seen so maz 
things of late, could still see with startk 

mder the quick glance that passed bs 


tween his father and his mother. H s he 
was too full for words: he went out into th: 
spring evening, hatless, 
at the stars. 
‘It doesn’t matter what happens to n 
now!” he thought. “‘ Nothing does. Every- 
} 


solt and looked ul 





I'll go anyhow!” 
‘It would be 
threemonths!”’ said 
Addie, speaking low. 
She lifted her eyes 
to him. “Yes, we 
can. We'vea right 
to that, whatever 
comes. L 





t is ight 
— aay te 
For right there, in 


W aring, Adelaide, 
his parents and him- 
self —all had passed 
be vend the fear of 
things into the pos- 
immortal 
substances. 





session of 


ST Se 


~~ 
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| Dont Move Your Family 


into a Fire-Irap 


Will your home really shelter your wife 
and little ones? Or are you building a house 
of tinder which one day may crumple into 
a blackened heap of ruins? 

Don’t throw open your doors to red de- 
struction. Build a home that you can leave 
in the morning with the feeling that every- 
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thing will be all nioht when you return at 
night. 

Build a both 
stucco and interior plaster held together and 
reinforced with Herringbone Rigid Metal 
Lath. 
well as a handsome one. 


} 


stucco house—with the 


Then you will have a safe home as 


Rigid 
Dome Metal Lath 


In 1912, the Building Department of and int of 1 
Cleveland proved beyond dispute the nothing to teed the fl \ M 
wonderful fire-resisting power of metal ing teeth of n ‘ 
lath and plaster \ metal lath partition and decay make lwa H 
Ww sul ed for over two hours to a the wal Ller 1] 
average heat of more than 1700 degree Home Phere nd { | 
Then a stream of water was turned o ter is unknow! el 
Yet throughout the terrific test—a test the Herringbone Her 
tl your walls and ceilings never will clinch ’ nur i] 
have to undergo—the partition barred Che Herri H | 
the flames and water tively } Du | 
Hierringbone Metal Lath, because of the , chea It ‘ | 
heavy lengthwise ribs set at an angle ol repall | b tt 
$5 degrees to the plane of the lath, is the Sick | I | 
most rigid of metal laths. Outside stucco summer, warn \ ‘ \ { 


. >y, p72 » 7 ) . 
I} Vou ad like to look atthe pictures of some fin 
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The General Fireproofing 


Manufacturers of Metal Lath, ¢ 
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Loviicstoiyil O10. 
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our free booklet,** Herringbone Homes.” It cont. 
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Where Accuracy is VITAL 


It is as necessary to the health of 
a druggist’s business as it is to 
the health of his customers. 
















































**Nine-tenths of the druggists in the country,” 
says W. P. Pipkin of Waco, Texas, “handle 
drugs with scales that a hair will tip—but more 
of them than you’d think handle money with a 
shovel. 


‘*When they fill a prescription, they check and 
re-check every item—for they know that life 
itself may depend upon perfect accuracy. 


*‘But when they pay a bill, they'll take a 
perfunctory glance at the items and shovel out 


the cash. 

“I reckon they don’t realize that accuracy at 

the cash drawer and in the bookkeeping is as 

much a matter of life and death as at the pre- 

scription counter—that in the long run, it makes 

the difference between a dead business and a 

live one.” . 
» 
c 


**A Good Drug Store’’ 





’ Be That’s Mr. Pipkin’s slogan—and his ideal. 
% And he holds that the first principle of good 
ie business is accuracy. 
He had been in business a good many years 
before he decided that 100% accuracy in figure ti 
matters was humanly impossible. £ 
He knew, though, that it was mechanically 
j me ; ; 
possible, and he put a Burroughs Machine to 
work on his figuring. : 
Stopping the Leaks ‘g 
5 With the Machine always at hand, figuring fe 
became almost a pleasure—and in a very short & 
time the Burroughs was being used for everything. ¥ 
¥ The Burroughs checks the invoices—and here “4 
. alone it has caught errors enough to pay for 4 
m. itself. 
+ 
¥ It makes the deposit slips, it balances the cash every 
ky night, it adds the charges, it takes inventory. 
a " 
Mr. Pipkin knows more about the business—for he has 
" records, built up on the averages which the Burroughs 
& gets for him. 
Me He knows, for 
il e knows, for instance, how many ice-cream orders he 


et averages out of a gallon of cream. At the end of each 
day, he runs over the soda fountain slips with the Ma 
chine—finds how many orders were sold, their price, the 
gross cost, and so forth—and with these data in hand he is 
able to check any tendency to carelessness in the clerks. ‘ 


“If I did it all the old way,” says Mr. Pipkin, “I'd 
need another clerk out in the store to take my place, and 
then I shouldn't be sure my figuring was accurate.” 


98 Burroughs Models 


Whether a business be large or small, one of the 98 
Burroughs Models will fit it. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for the address 
of the nearest of the 170 Burroughs offices in the United 
States and Canada. 










FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


PRICED AS 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME LOW AS $125 
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Continued from Page 20 


town where an interpreter was unobtain- 
able. There was not, at the moment, a 
resident who could understand the simplest 
English sentence. However, he hired a 
carriage and went out to the wheat fields 
nearest the town. 

The sensational nature of his discoveries, 
as he drove from one field to another, were 
so absorbing that he failed to notice that his 
movements were being watched. On his 
return to the town, however, he found the 
plaza in front of the little hotel humming 
with excitement, of which he was the ap- 
parent center. Almost ev ery citizen took a 
conversation shot at him; and, failing to 
make themselves understood individually, 
they tried the all-together method and made 
it a chorus. 

The forecaster, who had heard no end of 
tales about the excitability of the Spanish 
temperament, saw that if the populs ace con- 
inued to warm up at the speed shown since 
} arrival from the fields the point of 
frenzy would soon be reached. He finally 
decided to attempt a sign-language ex- 
I at he had been doing in the 
wheat fields of his excited hosts. This was 
apparently eccepted as an evidence of good 
intent—at least for the moment. His ges- 
tures were occasionally interrupted by 
volleys of language of which he understood 
only one word: Intendente. 

Were they sending for the mayor to put 
him in on for bewitching their crops? Or 

as he to receive a banquet in honor of his 
alarming discovery? He put in a bad half 
hour trying to forecast the action of the 
crowd, When it looked as if a riot was 
about to break loose before the Intendente 
could be found, the crop expert repeated, 

th variations, his calisthenic conversa- 

( vith a handful of wheat straws. This 

reated a temporary diversion and held the 
lid on until the mayor arrived. 

To his immense relief he found that the 
chief official of the town could speak and 
inderstand a trifle more English than any 
of his people—though not much more. 
Finally the Intendente made the stranger 
understand that he was invited to remain 
another day and show the leading citizens, 
out in the fields, just what the trouble with 
their wheat was. As the invitation seemed 
o have the urgency of a command, ne ac- 
cepted, 

In the morning he was followed to the 
fields by apparently every able-bodied male 
nhabitant The foreign cars of the local 
aristocracy led, followed by humbler auto- 
mobiles from America. Next came the 
carriages, with mounted citizens and pedes- 
trians bringing ip the rear. 

This cavaleade made the distinguished 
forecaster feel quite at home, for, as an 
alderman, he had more than once been 
called upon toattend an Italian funeral. Of 
all the observations he had ever made, this 





was certainly the most observed He car- 
ried his audience wit! him every moment 
from morning until night 


Local Hostility 


When he left to resume his southward 
journey he had the satisfaction of feeling 
that he had made the Intendente under- 
tand that the rust-stricken fields would 
probably not yield more than five bushels 
to the acre, instead of the thirty they were 
expecting. 

Two weeks later he stopped at this town 
on his return trip, and was met by the 
mayor, who sadiy informed him that his 
too high and that the wheat 
was being burned in the field to save har- 
vesting 

Earlier in his crop-reporting experience 
this forecaster found that some communi- 
ties seriously objected to having the truth 
told about any shortage in their crops. 
In.formation of this sort was not considered 
good adve rtising by the local real-estate 
interests—and the land men are generally 
dominant in pioneer districts that are being 
opened to settlement. 

Some years ago this expert made a tour 
of investigation throughout the great wheat- 
producing districts of Western Canada and 
found that the crop had been seriously 
damaged by both drought and frost. No 
sooner had his report announcing the con- 
dition been made public than a storm of 
protest swept the district. A leading news- 
paper of that section published an editorial 
suggesting that the Canadian Government 
deport the offending forecaster and see to 


forecast was 


it that he was never again allowed to set 
foot on Dominion soil. 

This paper insisted that, irrespective of 
the truth, no man had a right to publish to 
the world the fact that their crops were not 
abundant and of the highest quality. Since 
then, however, this attitude has become 
obsolete and there is no more thought of 
restraining or suppressing an impartial 
crop report than there is of prohibiting or 
shading an official report of the prevailing 
weather. 

This forecaster insists that it takes train 
ing to develop ap observer who can really 
observe crop conditions, and that the Scrip 
tural saying, “having eyes, see not,”’ is de 
scriptive of a large percents age of the men 
who live in grain-producing districts. He 
illustrates this lack of shone rvation by the 
following incidents: 

“Three years ago, when the Kansas corn 
crop was absolutely burning up, I drove 
into a town and at the hotel met the local 
elevator man and grain dealer. He assured 
me that their crop was all right; that they 
had a prospect for a tremendous yield 
Finally, however, he admitted that he had 
not been out of town for ten days. I got 
him to drive with me that afternoon and he 

came back in a state of complete para : 
believing that there was no corn left i hie 
community—which proved to be a fact y 


Money Well Spent 


* Last year, at a certain point the 
Northwest, when I made the discovery of 
a wide spread of black rust | was told by 
a man who drove with me that it would be a 
very serious mistake if I said there w . any 
thing wrong with that crop; that he had 
lived there twenty years and had grown 
crops all that time, and he had never seen a 
finer crop than he had seen from the same 
automobile I was using when I reported 
that the crop was badly damaged 

“IT have had a letter from him since, in 
which he acknowledges that the fields we 
examined were practically all cleared by 
burning, because there was no wheat worth 
cutting.” 

This unofficial crop expert is employed 
by one of the largest commission houses 
America. The public is not more than five 
or ten minutes behind its principals and 
patrons in receiving his reports and tore 
casts. These are promptly given to the 
press, and wired and cabled to all the mar 


ket centers of the world As the records of 
this private bureau are as complete, sinc 
1892, in regard to the leading grain cr ps, 
as are those of the government, the cost ol 


operating this system runs high into the 
thousands of dollars each year Not nearly 
so high, however, as that of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the United Stat 

Department of Agriculture, which cover 

nearly every kind of important crop grow! 
in this County and also gives elaborate 
tatistical service 

For this bureau, wi h is one of the most 
useful of all mainta ned by the Federa 
Government, the people pay about a quar 
ter of a million dollars a year. It is money 
well spent. Perhaps no other appropria 
tion 1s more so, 

Uncle Sam started in crop forecasting or 
a shoestring of a few hundred dollars, back 
in 1839, when Congress appropriated all of 
one thousand dollars for that purpose and 
“the collection and distribution of seeds 
Of course the larger share of the sum wer 
into seeds. 

The first appropriation exclusively for 
crop informs ation and reports was mac ue n 
1865, and was for twenty thousand dolla: 
To-day the Bureau of Crop Estimates has 
about one hundred and fifty paid employees 
and almost one hundred and sixty thousand 
voluntary correspondents or coéperator 
Its system is to have substantially two dis 
tinct reporting organizations, each operat 
ing as a check on the other. The thirty 
thousand voluntary township correspond 
ents and the twenty-eight hundred volun- 
tary county correspondents report direct 
to the bureau in Washington. The other 
branch of the organization is composed of 
forty-two paid field men—one for each 
state, save where two or three small states 
are grouped together—and about eight crop 
specialists, who have their own little armies 
of correspondents, which they have person- 
ally recruited and drilled, and who report to 
them and have no dealings with the bureau 
headquarters in Washington. 
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PROPHETS OF THE FIELDS 





The Fine Art of Making 


Delicate Sandwiches 


wwe 


which the tlavor and the texture of good bread 


a perfect sandwich? = It is a sandwich in 


balance a filling of detinite, decided flav: 
ooks who are good sandwich makers have discov 


ered an ideal sandwich filling in Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter. A tilling entirely different from anything else. 
Why should not Beech-Nut Peanut Butter have 

flavor which is different? 
For it is a d/ended flavor, a carefully proportioned 


combination of choicest grown No. | quality, Spanish 


t 
and Virginia peanuts, the first for richness, the second 
for flavor. 
It is a flavor enhanced by perfect ? undet 
North skylights, to insure the proper « r Which alone 


indicates Correctness 1n roasting. 
It is a carefully seasoned flavor. The ingenious 
hing machines add salt uniformly all the tume they 
are crushing the nuts to a butter of absolute smooth 


ness, free from lumps or inequalities, 


i 
It’s a tlavor that is tre h neve rancid [his I 
because of the careful sterilization of the jar the care 
ful flling—from the bottom first to exclude ai and 


the careful Beech-Nut vacuum-sealing. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is a if /? ’ vrit. 
opec ial Beech-Nut processes clean the nut of al Kin 
detective kernels, the bitte r little he irts and ryt 
Are you surpri ed then that Bee h Nut Peanut 


Butter makes such delicious sandwich 
A 2 curesteed wi leech-N 
Burtt \ } 
ie h-Nut P B H | 
f I h l | 





eect 


Peanut 











Sani-Flush Removes a 
Source of Annoyance 


; lt rids the toilet bowl of stains, even 
© down to the trap that no brush reaches. It 
| makes dipping and scrubbing unnecessary. 
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days means a snowy white, odorless bow! 
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| & Sani-Flush 


, :' ee 
cleans without injuring bowl or connec- 


tions. It is not for other cleansing purposes. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flushis a sanitarynecessity wherever there is a 
toilet. Itis patented. Nothing else like it. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, plumbers, hardware and general stores. 
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Canadian Agents: 


, HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Each state field agent and crop specialist, 
who is required to travel his territory in- 
dustriously during the growing season, per- 
sonally makes the estimate for his state or 
group of states from the reports of his 
correspondents and his personal observa- 
tions; and when it concerns a speculative 
crop he mails it under seal, in a specially 
locked pouch, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who takes the envelopes, with their 
seals unbroken, and places them in a safe to 
which only he and the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture have the combination. 

The reports from the voluntary county 
and township correspondents are sent to 
the chief of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
either by wire in cipher or by mail in spe- 
cially sealed envelopes. These are handled 
under virtually as stringent precautions 
against leakage as are the reports from the 
state field agents and the crop specialists. 

Especial care is taken in handling all 
figures relating to corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
and other speculative crops, the computers 
handling the figures being kept in ignorance 
of the states they represent. 

In these war days the meetings of the 
National Council of Defense or of the Cabi- 
net are hardly surrounded with greater 
precautions than are taken at every session 
of the crop-reporting board, the personnel 
of which is changed—at le ~- fn part 
from month to month. The bureau chief 
always presides; and he selects, from the 
members of his staff and from the field 
agents and crop specialists, the four mem- 
bers who are, with himself, to make up the 
estimate. They are detailed to this duty at 
the last practicable moment. The instant 
they enter the room, bearing the data de- 
livered to them by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the data from the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, the doors are locked and all tele- 
phones and telegraph instruments in the 
bureau are disconnected. Guards are posted 
to prevent any person from entering or 
leaving the room until the se ssion is closed 
and the report is approved by the entire 
board and is ready to be sent out over the 
department wires. 

The penalty held over the head of every 
employee of the bureau for leaking informa- 
tion about any speculative crop, or for 
speculating in any crop, is a fine of not 
more than ten thousand dollars or impris- 
onment for not more than ten years, or 
both, for each offense. 

At a moment previously announced on 
report days the forecast is handed to the 
telegraph companies, to the press associa- 
tions, to the Washington correspondents of 
daily newspapers throughout the country, 
and to all other applicants. It is also tele- 
graphed to the Weather Bureau station 
director of each state, who immediately 
prints and mails it to the local papers of his 
territory. 

These provisions insure the immediate 
and simultaneous distribution of the infor- 
mation throughout the entire country. Of 
course the daily press is the principal and 
quickest agency by which the general publ 
is able to get the offic ial forec ast, as the 
papers receive the report by wire. 


Protection for Farmers 


Later the forecast, together with other 
information,inwell-analyzedform,isprinted 
in the Monthly Crop Report, published by 
the bureau and sent free to correspondents 
newspapers, and all other applicants. All 
that any farmer who wishes to have the 
best available information on the crop out- 
look need do is to ask the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates to send him this publication. At 
present its circulation is about two hundred 
and fifty thousand copies. 

According to an official statement of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates its service is 
primarily intended to protect the farmer 
It Says: 

“In asense the Bure au of Crop Estimates 
is a form of farmers’ codperation, wherein 
sach farm-crop reporter gives in formati 
about his locality and in return receives in- 
formation about the entire Country, the 
bureau merely acting as a clearing house 
for such codperative exchange.” 

This report also adds: 

“Farmers are benefited by the govern- 
ment crop reports both directly and indi- 
rectly —directly by being kept informed of 
crop prospects outside their own immedi- 
ate districts; and indirectly because the 
disinterested reports of the government 
tend to prevent the circulation of false or 
misleading reports by speculators who are 
a in controlling or manipulating 
pri The farmer cannot, by refusing to 
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report the condition of crops for his local 
ity, prevent buyers and speculators fron 
knowing the condition of the crop. 

“The local buyers know the condition « 
crops in their own vicinity better, as a rul 
than the average farmer, because it is thei: 
business to keep well informed. 5% 
Even the farmers who do not keep posted 
are indirectly benefited by the publicatior 
of government crop estimates, because thes« 
estimates automatically lend a check, and 
lessen the injurious effects of false report 
sent out broadcast by interested speculator 
and their agents, in the same way that 
police or constable force tends to check but 
not entirely prevent crime in a commu 
nity.” 

This same report also points out t! 
“few farmers realize how much is saved | 
an even distribution of manufactured art 
cles according to crop prospects. If ma 
facturers avoid heavy losses from impré 
distribution they can afford to sell on be 
terms, with resulting benefit to farmer 

These statements are especially interesi- 
ing as showing that the farmer—not t 
speculator—is the person first in the official 
mind in building up this elaborate system 
of crop forecasting. Officially he is held to 
be the primary beneficiary of the crop esti- 
mating service; and after him the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the common carrier 
and the banker. 


The Scope of the Work 


The sc ope of Uncle Sam’s « rop e timate 
is far more complete than that of any pr 
vate forecaster. Elaborate reports, cove 
ing both quantity and quality, are prepare 
on the following crops: 

Fruits. Apples, apricots, blackber 
cantaloupes, cranberries, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, olives, oranges, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, prunes, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, watermelons. 

Vegetables. Beans, dry; beans 
beans, velvet; cabbages, cauliflower, cel 





onions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoe 

Miscellaneous. Almonds, br oom corn, 
cotton, flaxseed, hemp, hon > hope »?P 
nuts, sorghum, sugar Neng su 
tobacco, walnuts, wool. 

Also, these official reports cover the con- 
dition of pastures, meadows, plowing ar 
planting. In the field of livestock the fc 
lowing are made subjects of specific report 
Horses, mules, milch cows, other cattle, a 

ttle, shee Pp, lambs, swine, and hone y-be¢ 
colonies. 

Then there are monthl ly reports on the 
prices of butter, eggs, chickens, milk, veal 
calves, cottonseed, cottonseed meal and 
bran; for soy beans in January, February, 
October, November and December; 
black walnuts, hickory nuts and turkeys in 
January, October, November and Decer 
ber; for turnips and pop corn in January 
February, November and December; for 
maple sugar and maple sirup in Marc} 
April, May -_ June; for chestnuts ir 
October, November and December; and fo 
cane sirup and sorghum, in Florida, 
December. 

Even this list does not adequ: i tely sug- 
gest the range and completeness of the crop 
forecasts and crop information that Ur 
Sam’s remarkably efficient Bureau of Crop 
Estimates packs into its Monthly Crop Re- 
port. A glance through a dozen issues of 
this publication is calculated to impress th« 
layman with the fact that there is hardly 
phase of farm production of any momer 
that is not covered in its pages from aln 
every useful and illuminating angle. It 

bles of farm values; its comparative re- 
views of prices and of yields for various 
periods; its graphic diagrams and maps 
visualizing crop acreage, production and 
distribution—all these are not only illu 
nating to the re: ider accustomed to dealir 
with statistics, but they are understandab! 
by the ultimate consumer whose appet 
for tabulated information has not been < 
tivated. 

When one considers the practical infor- 
mati ym of solid business im port crammed 
into this little monthly magazine, whi« 
still circulated, like the ancient almanac, 
snd» cost, despite the soarin ig cost of pI rint 
paper, the wonder is that its circ 
does not climb to several millions. _~ da 
very large share of its information is of t 
beforehand brand, which—when worthy « 
confidence, as this has been proved to be 
commands so high a premium in the com- 
mercial world. 

There is a general notion that the 
forecaster has a chance, after the harvest 

(Concluded on Page 69 
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The unequivocal endorsement of domestic science 
'’| instructors and classes at Nez Hampshire College of 
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Here’s ano | 
We can use,simpson 


‘* That makes the fifth we got out of that ‘Signal System,’ doesn’t it?” 

‘Yes, sir, and every last one of them is going to save time and 
money —and a lot of annoying details.” 

The big idea of ‘The Signal System’’ is instant and certain rec- 
ognition of every office form by having each one printed on paper 
fan identify ing color. 

In helping many business firms to standardize their office forms, 
we have hit upon some very valuable time- and money-saving forms. 
You will find the actual forms in ‘*The Signal System.”’ 

When you standardize your office, inter-office and branch 
forms, you will find that Hammermill Bond fits naturally into such 






( a scheme. 

i It is tough and durable, it is economical, it has a fine, clean appear- 
isk your printer about Ham- ance, and is made in 12 colors and white, and is made in three fin- 
\ mermill Bond, and write for ishes which produce a smooth, a ripple and a linen surface. You can 

The Signal System’’ today. get it quickly, too. 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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Concluded from Page 66) 

n, to check his estimate against the actual 
yield. This is possible in connection with 
only one crop—cotton. Because the oper- 
ators of cotton gins are required to make 
regular and exact reports of their ginnings 
Government, the cotton crop is a 
known quantity. This enables the forecast- 
ers of that crop to get a quick and exact 
check on their work. Concerning this test 
the bureau says: 

‘During the past fourteen years the De- 
irtment of Agriculture has overestimated 
e crop six times and underestimated it 
ight times. In years of overestimates the 
average error was 1.8 per cent; in those of 
inderestimates the average error was 3.5 
per cent; for the ire fourteen years the 
average error was per cent. Balancing 
the overestimates and the underestimates 
shows, for the entire period, a net under- 
estimate of only 1.4 per cent.”’ 

There is a certain artistic fitness in the 
fact that a woman is the most famous fore- 
caster of the world’s most popular textile 
crop. Though this expert, whose farecasts 
frequently sent the cotton market 
currying, has her office within sight and 

vund of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
few if any of the great operators know 
her by sight, for she is extremely reticent. 
The commander of the United States 
Army is quite as accessible to the public 


to the 


pe 
tr 
t 


t 
ent 
92 


have 


is this feminine prophet of the cottor 
crop 

t 

She was something of a novice in her 


alling back in 1903, when Sully was doing 
his great feats in depressing the market. 
But when her report appeared, estimating 
the crop at a million bales less than 
commonly believed by the trade, the sud- 
den jump of the market was a material 
testimonial to the faith the had 
ilready begun to place in her reports. she 
ces a keen sporting delight in the 

racy of her fore« 
why she should hesitate to hav 


Was 


operators 





accu- 
There is no reason 
» her batting 
average compared with that of Uncle Sam 


asts 





en it comes to guessing the cotton crop. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates has many 
thousands of correspondents reporting on 
otton crop; this private forecaster has 
twenty-five hundred— but, like their 
ton, they are hand-picked 

This woman statistician admits that she 
believes in feminine intuition and makes 
onstant use of it in her forecasting work 
mainly in weeding out the correspondents 
judgment is unsound and getting 
others who can hit the mark One of her 
t strength as a crop prophet 


great 
gets close to her correspondents 


tne « 


cot- 


nose 
elements of 
that she 
and is able to take the human equation into 

nsideération with regard to a large per- 
centage of the reports which come to her 
desk. Again, she almost literally lives with 
from her correspondents and 
does all her own work. From first to last 


the reports 
} 


here is not a step or a process in the mak- 
g of a forecast that is not done by her own 
Naturally this means an 


hand and mind 


timate touch with every element entering 


If I’m right I hear nothing about it 
If I'm not, then I hear distinctly 


say. 


and ten per cent 


nt "hat 
nt. i 
ce I i 


ninety per cent right 
wrong, I hear of the ten per 
human nature, however.” 

She places far greater reliance upon her 
correspondents than upon 
tigation, though she sometimes visits dis 
tricts which are subject to scare run 
which her reporters indicate should receive 
especial attention 

“*My correspondents are mainly farmers, 
ginners and bankers—a 1 
observant and level-headed group of mer 
I hear from most of them three or f 


Der ’ rt 
personal ve 


very inteilgent, 





times a month for about eight months i 
the year. During the summ when the 
plant is growing, the market here is very 
sensitive to the condition of the plant It 
is hard for the layman to realize how se1 


tive it is. It reacts most delicately to 
weather conditions and to reports of other 
influences 

“During the months when I am getting 
these different reports out I Keep my pe 
ple a select list of clients n touch wit! 


every Variation that seems likely to } 





ave 1 
material bearing on the crop 

*“*Sometimes I'm told that I have a de 
cided weather instinct. However, I study 
the weather maps and reports closely, and 
use my experience as well. Of course I have 
focused my weather studies on the South 
Though I’m up here of the time, I 
have perhaps a « loser idea of what weather 
conditions are and are going to be there 
than do most of the residents of the Sout! 
This is simply because I have given inter 
sive study and observation for years to t} 
subject. 

“Usually I am able to form a very fair 
estimate, from the forecasts and my weather 
sense, of how much damage a storm will do 
to the cotton crop Then, in this callir g, 
one 1s oblige d to kee p we ll up on the pest 
that assail the cotton plant, as well 
the means by which quick growth may be 
stimulated. In short, this job calls for a 
combination of statistician, botanist, ento 
mologist and farmer. Though it has yielded 
a generous living, the money return has 
really been only a part of the compensatior 
of this work. It is distinctly a useful serv 
ice, for a large part of the textile industry 
depends for its success upon a foreknowl 
edge of the cotton yield. Again, the farmer 
of the South are vitally affected by the 
conditions and prospects of the crop 

“Though it is true that speculation re- 
sponds most sensitively to forecasts whic! 
have reputation behind them, their n 
substantial service is not to the speculator 
but to industry and commerce 

If the business world were suddenly forced 
to make its plans and map its campaig! 
without the aid of the crop forecaster, it 
would feel that it had been plunged bact 
ward into an able imitation of chao 

To-day, in view of our entrance into the 
great world war, these organizations, whic 
are able to forecast the unharvested croy 
of foodstuffs, textile materials, and other 


most 





as ol 






the computation that ould not be basic produc ts, are doubly use ful. Toknow 
‘tained if others came into the work what the season will bring forth from the 
“When I have finished handling all the soil is an acute military necessity. P 
cards,” she says, “I have usually made my bly our preparedness has been better along 
deductior I knov hat 1 am going to this line than along any other 
Continued from Page 23 
drawn to your order by the Power Com- ‘Nord,” said Yard with steel in his 


pany.” He was speaking gravely, without 
some time ago Mr 


letter of authority. 


ar cor or excitement 

Jeaumont gave me this 
Read it.” 
‘What d’you mean?” roared Nord 
“*I] mean,” said Van, 


lest it ¢ y to svea in 


lowering his voice 
arry . the house, “‘that 
u’ve sold out to Ekstrom. I mean that 
I'm boss here. That letter makes me so.” 
‘You carried that lie to Beaumont?” 
No, nobody knows it but myself. I’ve 
had the time. I got it when it 
ked as if I might need it.” 
’* snarled Nord. “‘ You jest 
yarn to get my I’ve 
) rit, and now, by Cripes! 
I'm g » it out of your hide.” 

“Tf you've got a spark of sense or a grain 
of decency, you'll go easy. Do you want 
Svea to know what kind of man you are? 
Do you want it peddled all through the 
m intains that you're a crook and a bribe- 


ta If you do, come ahead. If not, keep 





letter some 


job 











quiet and I'll see if there isn’t some way of 
fixing this—to save Svea.” 
Save hell!” shouted Nord 








voice, “if you’re bent on making this mes 
as bad as you can I’'il help you by putting 
you in the hospital. Stand still!” 

Svea had come out of the door and wa 
standing on tke porch. 

**Good morning, Miss Nord,” said Yard 
more as a warning to her father than as a 
greeting to her 

“Good morning,” she said gravely 

Nord wheeled, and poinied a finger that 
shook in Yard's face 

“See him,” he said, his voice choked wit! 
passion. “‘ Know what he’s done, this friend 
of yourn? Cooked upa lyin’ yarn about me 
and got me fired, that’s what! Took my job 
away from me and stole it himself—him 
that’s set at our table! Lied your dad’s 
character away from him. He’s been after 
my job from the start, and now he’s got it 
Pretty kind of a sneak, hain’t he?” 

Svea’s face was suddenly whité 
closed her eyes an instant, and when she 
opened them Van saw they overflowed with 
misery. Could it be that she knewthetrut! 
That her misery was caused by knowl- 
edge of her father’s treachery’? Or was he 


She 
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HOW do you know 
Mas putting up Preserves ? 


‘Your Nose knows” 


And how that pure fragrance of fruit simmering 
on the fire appeals. Just so the pure fragrance of 
a well seasoned tobacco tempts and wins you 
through the sense of its delightful flavor. Pure 
fragrance is the essence of a pure product— 
“Your Nose Knows” 


You recognize such fragrance instantly in 


J The Perfect Tobacco 


Blue Grass sunshine and the soil of Old Kentucky 
give the blended, Burley leaves of TUXEDO that 
rich, pure fragrance that is so individual —so 
isfying —“ Your Nose Knows.” 


sat- 


_ Try this Test: — Rub a little Tuxedo 

, cm\\ briskly in the palm of your 
. — \ hand to bring out its full 
[ aroma, Then smell it deep 
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— its delicious pure fra- 
grance will convince you 
Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will 
let Tuxedo stand or fall on 
your judgment 
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The best automobile engine in the world is only 
partly efficient without scientifically designed 


Bethlehem Five Points puts your motor on a maxi- 


‘Guaranteed for the life of your car’’ 


We will furnish you plugs if your dealer can- 
State make and model of car. 


The Silvex Company, Bethlehem Products, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
E. H. Schwab, President 
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the cause? Was it possible that her father’s 
accusation of him had brought that look to 
her eyes? 

“Ts this true?” she said, her voice scarcely 
audible. 

“It is not true that I have tried to steal 
your father’s job,” he said, “but matters 
have compelled me to exercise an authority 
I have held for some time. I have had 
temporarily to take charge. Your father 
is not discharged, but for 2 while it 
necessary for me to have sole authority in 
these woods. It will mean no change to 
you. Your father’s salary will continue and 
you will stay in this house. I hope very 
soon I will be able to allow him to take his 
old place.” 

“Did you tell Mr. Beaumont something 


9” 


about my father? 
“No.” 


1s 


**Has my father done any wrong?” 

Van looked straight into her eyes whe 
he replied, nor was there hesitation in his 
answer. 

“No,” he said. 

“But Mr. Beaumont has given you his 


n 


9" 


» it is necessary? 

“Who told him it was necessary?” 

me 

“Oh!” she cried, as if she had received a 
physical hurt. “‘ How could you do it when 
we trusted you? You must have done what 
father says. Couldn’t you have waited? 
Couldn’t you have played fair? Promotion 
would have come. It was such a cowardly 
thing to do!” 

He stood looking into her face mutely, 
his eyes beseeching her not to pass judg- 
ment on him. 

“*Maybe,” she said dully, “‘you’re sorry 
now. It was just a temptation, and you 
did it. Maybe that was it. You'll go to 
Mr. Beaumont now, won't you, and fix 
things up? You'll do that, won’t you?” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Nord, but I can’t do 
that.” 

She recognized the finality of his tone, 
and for a moment returned his gaze, almost 
curiously, as though she were looking upon 
something strange, unreal. 

“I believed in you! I thought you true 
and trustworthy!” 

Suddenly her voice was choked by a sob, 
and she turned and ran into the house. 
Yard turned to Nord, who was staring at 
him uncomprehendingly. 

“Better me,” he said, “‘than you.” 

“TI don’t get you,” said Nord. 

“Probably not,” said Yard, and turning 
on his heel strode away. 

Nord started to follow him, but appar- 
ently came to another mind about it, for 
he paused a moment looking after Yard 
with wrinkled brows. Then he wagged his 
head and went into the house. 

Yard walked to the junction and took 
his motor car up the East Branch. It was 
snowing and he hoped the fall would be 
heavy, though the season was overearly 
for such a snow as would make lumbering 
operations what they should be. He noted 
with some satisfaction, as he progressed, 
that here and there through the woods were 
to be seen little piles of pulpwood, a cord 
to the pile, ready to be dumped into the 
river, when the time should 
driven to the mills. It was a sign of prog- 
ress, though none knew better than he how 
far the number of those woodpiles underran 
what was needed. 

He ate dinner at 
had news for him. 

“You know Langlois? 
menced. 

“T’'ve heard 
perfect gravity. 

“Well, he’s gone to work for the Power 
Company. Up on the dam. Uh-huh! 
Boss of it. And what you think he done? 
Eh? Nothin’ much ’ceptin’ give that 
jumpin’ Frenchman Pete a job in the gate 
house.” 

“Jumping Frenchman?” asked Yard. 
“Who's he?” 

“*Not who,” corrected Sim-Sam— “what! 
Don’t you know what a jumpin’ French- 
man is?” 

“*Never heard of one.” 

“Lots of ’em in the woods. Got some- 
thin’ wrong with em somehow. Say, wait 
a minute and I'll show you.”” He called the 
length of the cook shanty: ‘‘Hey, Jean, 
come git acquainted with the big boss.”’ 

A stocky Frenchman, with lean dark 
face, aquiline nose, black mustache and 
twinkling beady black eyes shuffled for- 
ward. Yard rose to shake hands with him, 


Jecause 


come, ar | 


four, where Sim-Sam 


Sim-Sam com- 


of him,” Yard said with 
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reaching d 


but as the man came withi £ 
tance of him Sim-Sam suddenly 
arm. 

“Hit him, Jean!” he shouted vehemently. 

“Hithim, Jean! Hithim, Jean!” repeated 
the man parrotlike, and struck Yard with 
all his might in the ribs. 

The room burst into a roar of laughter. 
It was a joke they could relish. Sim-Sam 
had sprung a jumping Frenchman on the 
Yard grinned back, though his ribs 
did not permit him to get the full humor of 
it for some time to come. 

“That’s a jumpin’ Frenchman,” grinned 
Sim-Sam. “I’ve knowed of ’em. 
They’re all like that. Yell at ’em sudden, 
and they'll do what you say, 
right after you. Hain’t nothin’ 
jumpin’ Frenchman in camp.” 

“T should imagine not,” said Yard, rub- 
bing his ribs. ‘“‘So Langlois took one with 
him, to help pass away the time?” 

“‘Shouldn’t be s’prised. You was goin’ to 
look the dam over some a while back. Do 
9 da 

“No.” 

“Huh! Calec’late you better let some- 


body else do it now. Langlois won’t tap 


seized his 


Doss 


aozens 


repeatin’ 


livelier’n a 


no keg to welk ome y ou.” 

The snow was still falling thickly when 
Van started back to Woods’ Headquart 
To go there was a necessity, | I 
ised himself he would move his office as soon 
as practicable to one of the can ps, and so 
minimize the possibility of meeting Svea, 
for he did not care now to enc 
He was reluctant to meet the look he knew 
would be in her eyes. 





ut he prom- 


ounter eT 


xIVv 


pete fell all that day and through the 
WJ night; and Yard was hopeful; but to- 
ward morning warmer air swept over the 


mountains and 


the snow turned to 
which came down in torrents and mad 
a matter of inhumanity to ask gangs to go 


into the woods. 

Yard, bitterly disappointed, stood out- 
side Camp Four unmindful of the rain that 
drove into his face and threatened to so: 
through his heavy mackinaw. Instead of 





being the help he expected the st id 
turned upon him as though it were ana y 
of his enemies. He leaned his elbo n 
the railing of the bridge and stared down at 
the stream below. 

He became conscious that a change had 


taken place; a bowlder which had lain ju 
above the bridge had sappeare d A 
glance upstream showed him that other 
bowlders had vanished and that the river 
itself was not the river he |} 
broader, more urgently on its way. 
of gurgling over the stones in its co 
of parting musically to ripple round ther 
it now bore down upon them withasr 


a 


il 


Knew, 














vindictive rush and tore at them savag« 

It had altered its voice. No longer 

its note dainty, musical, soothing; it had 
become, was momentar r becon g so 
greater degree, bellicose, challenging. It no 
longer sang a lullaby, it shouted a war song 





She’s rising, 
ously. 

He had never before 
stream in flood, and fl 
ciated by him with t 
departure of the snows 
he waited and 
should go lungi 


wor 








to bear whole fi dow? 
rush. The spring and the drive ‘ 
Yard. 

Suddenly his sullen inaction be 





namic action. What was this 
spring? Snows were go ng, Swe i 
stream and river. Flood water had come 


only for a brief stay, but it could be made 
useful. Yard's 
eager determination, and he rushed to the 
door of the bur 

“All out! Teamsters ou l hs 
dump pulpwood into the river. Out!’ 


scowl became a lox 


house 












He rushed to the telephone and ca 1 
the other East Branc! iving orde 
to a similar end. Ane ring 
mind the great end of to ge 
the most men there ed ti 
roundhouse, ordering out the trains wit! 
flat cars, then Camps Seven and Eight, tell- 
ing his roughnecks to be ready for the drive 

Hundreds of cords of 1 stooc 





j 

in little piles throughout » woods, near 

to or distant from the river. The task wast 

Decal as 
i 


ver’s bar a 





transport these to the ri <, dum 
them in and drive them to the millpond be- 
low before the water subsided and left the 
four-foot bolts high and dry 
shore until spring. 
(Continued on Page 72 
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Rayns 


hor your Protection 
The appearance of a rain-coat does 


not reveal its usefulness. Waterproof 
and wearproof qualities are not visible. 


P Therefore, we have placed a mark 
| of identification on our coats—a 
*¥ label which bears the name Raynster. 
A name and label which assure you 

a garment of quality. 


Raynsters are made for men and 
women, boys and girls. They are 


: : ; 

/) made in a variety of styles to meet 
: 

») every purse and purpose. Made to 
/} give youa waterproof, wearproof gar- 


ment that has style and good looks. 


Raynsters are simply the best rainproof 
clothing that money, skilled labor and experi- 
ence can produce. 

If your dealer does not have 
Raynsters in stock, he can get them | 
for you. Write us for booklet \ 
showing different styles. ears 





United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


ers sier 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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We buy this man’s 
Spare time 


7 N. WALLACE of Portland, Oregon, held a position with 


« good pay and short hours. 


never had any money at the end of the week for the savings fund 
Looking around for the reason, he decided that he had 
too much spare time in which to spend the money that he earned. 
He thought things over and decided that if he could turn a few of 
his waste hours into productive hours each day, his expenses would 
decrease, his income increase, and a bank account result. 

He looked around for the most profitable spare-time employ- 
He found that practically all his friends read or wanted to 
read one of the Curtis periodicals, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. He 
was business man enough to see that this enormous demand meant 
He wrote for and secured appointment as one 
of our local subscription representatives. Today his income so far 
exceeds his expenditures that the automobile he wanted is within 


account 


ment 


opportunity to him. 


reach. 


easy 


We need new representatives to take care of the fall demand for 
new and renewal subscriptions for the Curtis periodicals. We will 
pay a liberal salary and commission for every minute of spare time 


that you can give us. 











But in spite of his liberal salary he 








e ' 
> | as ! THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
p O r t e a r : 862 Independence Square, Phiiadelphia 
® ' Gentlemen: — Please send me details of your money 
out t 11S cou- : making plan 
' 
a ' 
pon and mail ' Name 
is ' 
' 
H l t t oO d a y | ry Address 
' 
| 
5 
. City State 

















Bran Breeds Smiles 


ea 


Many a word is due to 


diet. So is dull 


day, many a headache, many a bad 


cross 


wrong many a 


( ompk x70Nn, 


The system clogs because of too 


little roughage. And one great 


corrective 15 bran. 


We hide flake bran in a luxury 


dish, called Pettijohn'’s. A dish 


which all folks welcome, and which 
every doctor favors. 

Countless people find this dish an 
aid to fitness and good cheer. And 
so will you, if you try it for a week. 
It's a delightful way to supply the 


needed bran. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe 


Both sold in packages only 
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Yard had that quality of leadership 
which inspires the followers with the spirit 
of the leader. There was no grumbling; on 
the contrary, there was eagerness. 

“Cassidy,” Yard phoned to the boss of 
Camp Three, “you're in charge of the river 
and the drive. Take what men you need 
and put them where they'll do most good.” 

And Cassidy was rejoiced at the choice 
of him, even though it meant for him and 
his men arduous labor in most unpleasant 
circumstances. For the day, perhaps far 
into the night, they would stand in icy 
rushing water to their waists, perhaps to 
their necks, in places where the bolts of 
pulpwood might swirl in with the pile on 
shore, or, finding lodgment against shoal or 
ledge, grow and increase until they formed 
a jam. It was Cassidy’s job to see the 
drive kept ever on the move. 

There was not a croaker to say to Yard 
“She'll go down on you.”” Even the non- 
descripts, the bums, the farmhands, caught 
for that time the fever of the lumberjack, 
and labored not for pay but for achievement. 

All that day they strove, drenched with 
falling rain or, what was worse, with the icy 
water of the river. Nor did they stop for 
food. Steaming buckets of coffee, sand- 
wiches, doughnuts, were kept moving from 
cook shanties to the men, who gulped down 
hastily what they could snatch while they 
labored. 

Then toward evening the rain ceased. 
Two-thirds of the cut and piled pulpwood 
was bobbing, plunging, racing down to the 
mills that stood so hungry for it. A third 
remained and darkness was upon them. 
But no one suggested a stop. 

“She'll be goin’ down men 
shouted. ‘‘She’s reached top mark. Rush 
‘em in. Got to git a move on.” 

So well into the night they worked, with 
lanterns where lanterns were available; by 
the sense of touch and with the eyes of cats 
where no lights were to be had. 

At eleven o'clock Camp Three reported 
a clean-up. Camp Two was a quarter of an 
hour later. Four was next, then came One 
half an hour after midnight. Dog weary, 
drenched, the men piled into their bunks 
without removing clothes or shoes. It is a 
tradition of the camps that to take off wet 
clothes invites pneumonia; to sleep in them 
as they are insures immunity. It is a tradi- 
tion with much evidence in support thereof. 
All were in their bunks and snoring—all 
but Cassidy and his men. Their toil was 
not over, nor would it be finished before 
dawn; and Yard was with them. Up and 
down the river’s bank he strode; rushing 
now into the flood with pike pole, ready 
as any of his men to meet the conditions of 
the night; hurrying again from one point 
of danger to another. Always intense, 
smileless, driving. He did not urge on his 
men to-night with words of cheer, with 
jests, but rather with fierce, relentless urge 
of will. Men looked at him and wondered, 
but were inspired to add a little more to 
their utmost. 

“He hain’t human,” one lumberjack 
shouted to another, after Yard’s influence 
had been resting on them for half an hour. 

““What’s ailin’ him? ’Tain’t the drive. 
*Tain’t drink. I'd hate to cross him to- 
night!” 

It was true. Where before Yard had 
seemed wholly human, exchanging jest for 
jest, winning with a smile of rare entreaty, 
to-night he seemed hard. He was smile- 
less, stern, a man driven by will unmiti- 
gated by heart; yet he did not show himself 
heartless. Joyless would be the better word. 

No, the lumberjack was right, it was not 
the drive or drink that ailed him. The 
contempt he had seen in Svea Nord’s eyes 
had dried up all the joy within him; the 
soul-searing events of the day just past 
had scarred him, scorched him, burned 
away the more youthful, hopeful part of 
him, and left bare the vista through which 
he looked into the years beyond. There 
had been a bright hope ever before his eyes, 
the hope of winning Svea Nord. When it 
departed it took with it the sweetness of 
him, the gayety, the gladness. It left a man 
with but one end, with but one hope, one 
refuge work. 

Henceforth his life was single; his pur- 
pose one; the urge of his will and his soul 
and loyalty all for one love—sulphate pulp. 

When the drive was past Yard stumbled 
wearily into Camp Two. 

“Big John, she’s call for you,’ 
cook. 

Yard went to the telephone, and pres- 
ently Beaumont’s voice came heartily over 
the wire to him. 


soon, 


’ 


said the 
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“Good boy,” said Big John, and hung 
up the receiver. 

Yard thrilled at the words. It was gox 
to work for a man who would sit up throug! 
the night to watch, and who thought 
worth while to give a word of approbatior 
with the coming of dawn. That word Yard 
sent broadcast through the woods when h: 
awoke, to share it with the men who had 
helped him to earn it. 

More than one thousand cords of pulp- 
wood rested quietly in the pond that mor 
ing. The danger line had receded by s 
much. In a day and a night the river had 
done for sulphate pulp what man-invented 
contrivances could not have accomplished 
in weeks. 

It was two weeks later, early in Decem- 
ber, when Big John Beaumont summoned 
Yard to the office. 

“Smoke,” he said briefly, handing Yard 
a box of the rotund black cigars much fa 
vored by him. 

“TI don’t know how I'll bear up under it,” 
said Van. “I haven’t smoked a cigar in 


weeks 


“Um! Why?” 
**Can’t afford it,”’ said Van. 
“Want a raise?”’ 








“No,” said Van. ‘Wait till the work’s 
done.” 

**You ought to be able to afford a cigar 
or two on fifteen hundred a ye and 
found.” 

Var shook | is head. 

“You haven't given me an Xpianatior 
of the Nord aff r,”’ said Big John, with the 
effect of suddenness 

‘No. I understood I was res} e fo 
the woods.” 

“You are, but a man | 1 
curiosity, young fellow 

“I’m sorry,” Van said 

“You mean you won't tell me al 

“T’d rather not.” 

“Suppose I asked it—not as your friend 
but as the boss?” 

“‘I should have to resign,” said Var 

“Um! You ordered him off the pay roll, 
but he keeps on living at headquarter 
Um! He doesn’t get out after another job 
Nord’s not the man to lay around with no 


pay coming in.” 


Van remained stubbornly silent. 











“And you can’t afford cigars,” said Big 
John, regarding the young man with eyes 
that were quizzical yet admiring, perhaps 
envious. “‘ Youth and ideals are bully p 
sessions, Yard. Even when they have a 
wad of nonsense mixed up in ’em. And to 


love a girl—to be young and to love like 
an idiot again, Yard, I’d swap places wit! 





any cookee in the camps. Idiotically, I 
said.”” He paused a moment. ‘“‘So I 
turning over your salary to Nord, eh?” 








Yard flushed. 

“You haven't told him he was off the 
pay roll,”” Big John continued, in a tone 
that left no reasonable man a chance to 
contradict. It was the tone born of know- 


ing a fact 

“No, but that’s a personal matter, Mr 
Beaumont. My salary belongs to me.’ 

“Um! For a bit of a girl that nine- 
tenthsofthe populationoftheearth wouldn't 
look at twice, but who manages to delude 
you into the notion that she’s the sum total 
of all marvels plus an extra wonder or two 
of her own. And I suppose these things hap 
pen every day! Thirty years ago it 
have happened to me! To every an 
myself, Van, 


might 





y y 





once. I knew a young woma 
and she got me about the way this Nord 
girl has you. Uh-huh! It hasn't faded 


a bit, young man. When I think 
to-day she seems just as almighty wor 
derful as she did thirty years ago. She 
died. 

“That's why — one reason, anyhow—that 
Nord goes back on the pay roll. You get 
your salary from the date of the ructior 
Now don’t make a holler. Let an old fellow 
that hasn’t any life outside of hardwoox 
logs and sulphate pulp take his little fling 
It’s for her.” 

It was not a matter one could protest 
put as Big John put it. 

**And now to business,”’ said Beaumont 
“T think Ekstrom is gnawing at my side of 
the cheese. If you're to fight in the woods 
it’s a good idea for you to know how In 
fighting in the office. I may want to call 
you in as reserve. 

“*When I tackled this pulp idea I had to 
borrow mighty heavily. in two 


about her 


} 
I 


Got notes ir 
banks in Boston for two hundred thousand. 
Put it all in the new mill. Understanding 


was they were to be renewed every three 
months for not less than eighteen months. 
By thatt 


I figured we'd be high and dry 








and safe, with money to jingle. And it’s up 


ou to see we are Think you can fetch 


i 
“Yes,” said Yard succinctly 

He would fetch it. It was all he had to 
hope for or work for. Surely Fate or Luck or 
Providence wouldn’t knock that last sup 
port from under him. 

““One of those banks is acting skittish. 
It has two new directors, and one of ’em's 
named Petersen. Doggone i y time I 
lately I dodge | nd a tree! 
Now then, if that bank should refuse to 


renew I'd have to find a hundred thou 








ee a Swede 


and there ain’t no sich animal.” 


‘Surely some other bank would take the 


‘Now listen. 
| e game like a reta 


butting into ar 


We're not playing a safe 
| candy store We're 
industry that has be- 
We're the enterir g 
wedge If we had nobody to fight but the 


longed to some body ese 





Power Company we'd be up ag it 
hard, for they’re worth twenty-five mil- 
lions, and can influence that much more 
And fifty millions talk mighty loud in the 
banks of this fair land, you can bet. But 
we don’t know who else we’ ve got against 
u enough, all right! Suppose we add a 
dozen more millions for good measure. 








What chance do y yu think I've got of bor- 
rowing money if SIXlty or seventy milllons 


ay I shan’t have it 





But these banks are Americat & "t 
they see what you’re doing? That it’s for 
the good of the country 

*Mone mpersonal big money 1s. 


When millions are mixed up in the game, 
patriotism hasn’t much show.” 

Van shook his head as t! uugh refusing to 
e point, but went on to the next 


bank does turn you [down 
what 

“Then I invade Boston—and you go 
ng I don’t know what we'll do, but 











wher we come body’ ll KNOW 
he's haa a visitor I called you 
down. When you ything else to 
do think what you'd do in my place, and 
u! K might dart carefu ; out what 
; idsayu you were called or tand on 
your hind legs in front of a board of direc- 
tors In a mahogany-paneled bant Jaw is 
about the only thing that'll save us, and 
hen jaw fights money I’m laying my bet 
on the undefeated cham} I Now beat 
t young fellow; I'm going to be some 
Dbusy 

Van studied the matter as he rode to- 
ward headquarters, not yet, by reason of 


moved to Camp Four 


Wworr 


pre ol 





As he studied the matter it presented itself 
clothed in greater difficulties To fight 
money with money he could understand 
and perhaps there might have held his own 
but there was no money with which t 
fight money. Indeed here was not a fight 
against money, but against something 
finitely more subtle, more intangible, mors 
impossible to grapple wit This thing 
was influence, the influence to be exerted 
by freebooting barons of finance. But one 
weapon could Van discern that would suffice 
against it: the influence of a prince, at y 
an emperor of finance. Yet he knew what 


he needed wv a rainbow certal 





would be as easily obtainable 
What a spectacle that would lx Yard 


thought, to stand by and witness the free 
booting barons spreading stealthily the 
influence like some deadly, a ervading 
gas, and then to pour upon it suddenly, ur 


expectedly, the more subtle, many times 
me 


more powertul influence of some benig 
. ? 











emperor of finance It would be the 
whifting away of a morning mist before the 
terrible might of sudden hurricane 
But there was no empero! here w 
? body but Big John and Van Twiller Yard 
Big John was but on the outer fringe of 
Lhe ial order, and Yard was a serf 
As he tepped onto the porch at head 
quarters the door opened for Svea N 
to come out. Unavoidably they met face t 
face lat Svea saw him at all Was testified 


only by a sudden departure of color 
her cheeks Her eves did not seen » SE€ 
} 





im as he stood as 
she went by him without haste 
visible embarrassment 

The thing was ul bearable T i mar 
organized as v Van Twiller 
tive, loving with the strength that wa 
him, it was not to be endured. Her name wa 
wrung from him — a protest from the depths 


Is soul Which Knew itsell 





is soul, 
judged 
“Svea!” he said in a voice not pleasant 





to he 
She paused on the ep, turned ea 

a trifle so that she could regard | and 

then, her eyes schooled ) ‘ 

into h eyes, giittering wit rit ‘ 

he said in a dead, calr t 





‘eo ” Nye t) 
of her voice ar e! 
Wi ! V 

She stumbled blindly down the steps and 


TO BE CONTINUED 


TEUTONIC LEMON BATHS 
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reached the train with little difficulty. He 


vas in his compartment reading when he 
eard the shrieks of awoman. Looking out 
of the car window he saw his wile emerging 
from the shed door, in a hysterical condi- 
tion, supported by two German soldiers. 
He brought her into the compartment. 
It was a painful experience to see this 


who a little w | 


before had been 








woman, y 
enthusiastic and cheerful, now in a state of 
collapse, hair down her back, 
tially buttoned, shoes untied— weeping and 
moaning. An Ameri i 
party gave her a narcotic, and she slept 
until we reached Berlin. For ten days after- 
she was under the care of phys lans. 
story that this American husband 
reported to the Embassy the next day is so 
revolting that decency forbids a publica- 
tion of his entire report. It is one of many 
fficially reported to the State 
Department where German government 

Clals were indecent 
The woman had entered the searching 
oom and was ordered to undress. Being 
hirsty she asked for a drink, but before she 
to t } 


dress par- 


physician in the 








instances oO 


+ 
{ 





rmitt 


was permitted the glass the huge 
woman official asked her to open her mouth. 
Every filling in her teeth was examined to 
see if any were Her throat was 
probed! The inspector put her fingers in 
the woman’s mouth and felt round the 
gums. Then the surprised American was 
told that she could drink! 

As the traveler sat naked on the bench 
she watched the examiner rip the lining of 
her coat. She saw the roses that she wore 
pulled to pieces, petal by petal. Every inch 
of her clothing was held up before strong 
electric light and examined. Some parts of 
her hat were unsewed. Her silver wrist 


then the 


loose. 


taken apart and 


wale Wa 


inspector ¢ ouldn't get it together agai \ 
lemon bath was given, and then the wom- 
an’s sealp, toes and fingers were examined 
The wives of three Americar onsuls had 
this experience, according to data in pos 
session of the State Department 


By this time it was quite evident the 


traveler was under suspicion, but rhe yuld 
not understand why. 

n some instances the physical ex- 
amination ended here—but not in all. This 


traveler was ordered to submit to an ex- 
amination of such a nature that she refused. 
Then two other inspectors were called in, 
and the three of them, standing at the open 
door of the shed roorm, shouted at her, 
questioned her, criticized her, condemned 
her and abused her until she 

and cried for help. She asked for her 
band, but the inspector said men cot 
She wanted the attentio 
physician, but it was refused. For nearly ar 
hour she sat there under the grueling fire 
and pitiless eyes of the three Prussians, 

When she persisted in her refusal the 
inspectors closed the door for a conference. 
At last the woman was ordered to dress. 
The soldiers were called to help her to the 
train, where the frantic husband met her 

This is the sort of treatment that Ger- 
many gave American travelers 
several months before diplomatic relations 
were broken. An investigation by United 
States officials showed that these practices 
were directed against Americans. Ambas- 
sador Gerard cabled full details to the 
secretary of State. 

On December 30, 1916, Mr. Gerard was 
called to the Foreign Office and handed a 
note by Secretary of State Zimmermann, 
notifying the American Government offi- 


clally that our and their familie 





come in 





certain 


consul 
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would be granted no courtesies at the fron- 
tier Doctor Siunnesmann stated that the 
General Staff had sent instructions to the 
border to search all American travelers. The 
Ambassador asked for a copy of the instruc- 
tions as the General Staff, but 
it was refused. 


issued by 


In the meantime Consul General Julius 
G. Lay, in Berlin, had been granted a vaca- 
tion, but he telegraphed the department 


that he would not leave and then return 
later unless the Berlin Government assured 
him that he would not be subjected to 
border indignitie The department called 


the attention of the German Gove rnment, 
through Mr. Gerard, to the situation, 
but the Foreign Office replied that inas- 


much as the instructions were given by the 
army they could not be changed! 
In his official report Mr. Gerard said: 


are bei subjected to 
examination at the 
ome unofficial American 
being granted every courtesy, 
exempted in many rom 


American consuls 
the most di 
border, 
travelers are 
being 
search, 





gusting 
" 
while 


cases 


On January eighteenth Mr. Lansing sent 
the following note to Berlin. The com- 
munication wa published at the time 
because this Government was doing every- 
t the German Gov- 


not 


thing possible to prevet 
ernment from forcing us into the war by 
breaking its pledge to warn all ships and 
save passengers and crews: 


The indignities to which American con- 
sular officers and members of their families 
have been subjected by German officials 
at the frontier have caused the Department 
of State much concern for some time. 


For instance, American Consul Pike, 
formerly of Coburg and Kiel, Germany, 
while en route to his post at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, his passport having been 


preety indorsed in New York and Copen- 
hagen by officials of the German Govern- 
ment, was stopped at Warnemiinde on the 
German frontier, November 26; and rather 
than submit to the re — of his ¢ lothing 
search of his person, seizure of his offic ial 
and personal reports or confidential and 
private documents and papers and their 
retention by the military authorities, re- 
turned and is believed still to be at Copen- 
hagen. 

The Department has also a complete 
report of the case of Dominic lL. Murphy, 
Consul General at Sofia, and , who 
on two occasions were stopped at Warne- 
miunde, stripped, searched and otherwise 
humiliated, no regard being shown to their 
official status, as indicated by the laissez 
passers from the Legations of Germany at 
Copenhagen and The Hague, with which 
they were provided. 


Mr. Lansing’s Instructions 


A report of the facts had been awaited by 
the Department in order that it might de- 
cide whether these incidents were caused by 
failure to fulfill the terms of the agreement 
believed by the Department to have been 
arrived at by the Embassy with the For- 
eign Office, in accordance with which the 
latter would, when noti! ied of the intended 
departure or arrival of American consuls, 
either under on leave, provide 
that due courtesies be extended to them 
when crossing the frontier. 

However, your dispatch of December 
thirtieth, transmitting an unofficial com- 
munication from the Foreign Office stating 
that courtesies incompatible with search 
cannot longer be extended to consuls at the 
frontier, makes it clear that eyen this pro- 
vision has been withdrawn by the Foreign 
Office. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that the Department's position should be 
made clear to the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment 

The position of an 
officer is one of respons 
The official status of American consuls 
stationed in Germany has been recognized 
by th at country, and confide nce in American 
consuls assigned to posts in other countries 
has been show: by Ge rmany since the out- 
break of the European war in availing her- 
self of their assistance in protecting German 
interests. 

For personal or official is nec- 
essary that consuls stationed at German 
posts should leave the counti ‘y temporarily 
from time to time; and it is also necessary, 
by reason of the movement of military 
forces and the difficulties of transportation, 
that consuls en route to the United States 
or other points should in traveling from 


orders or 


American consular 
ibility and of dignity. 


reasons it 
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their posts in other countries occasionally 
pass through Germany. 

It is difficult to understand, therefore, 
why American consuls should under these 
circumstances be examined at the frontier 
and searched, while private individuals are 
known to be allowed to cross constantly 
without interference. 

You are directed to prese nt this matter 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for his 
consideration, calling his attention to the 
imperative necessity that instructions be 
issued to the proper authorities without 
delay which shall in the future relieve 
American consular officers from the incon- 
venience and humiliation visited upon the 
gentlemen referred to above and which were 
see mingly contemplated by the Foreign 
Office’s unofficial statement, and which, on 
the contrary, shall assure to American con- 
sular officers full recognition of their official 
status. You will add that if arrangements 
cannot be made which will satisfy this 
Government, it will be ob liged seriously to 
consider the recall of American consuls in 
Germany and the relief of American consuls 
in other countries from the duty of cari: 
for German interests. 

The nature of the reply 
Foreign Office is to be 
me diately upon its receipt. 

[Signed 





made by the 
telegraphed im- 


LANSING. 


Ambassador Gerard delivered the note to 
the Foreig Oth and conferred with 
Secretary of State Zimmermann, but could 
obtain no assurances from the Imperial 
Government that such practices would not 
contin Before the United States Gov- 
oxeman eoud press its indictment against 
the German officials for the abusive treat- 
ment of American officials at the frontier 
the Kaiser announced his submarine blo 
ade order, which was certain to bring about 
a break in diplomatic relations. 





Consul Kent's Report 


consul at 
wrote a 

Chargé 
Ge rard’ s 


the American 
Leipsic, Mr. William P. Kent, 
letter to Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
d’Affaires in Berlin during Mr. 
absence, stating that Americans were 
taxed to travel, even officials of the 
sulate. 

In this letter Mr. 


In December 


be ing 


‘on- 


Kent said: 


Sir: Ihave the honor to report that the 








police of Leipsic, in keeping with an alleged 
decree of the Mi of Interior, are im- 
posing a tax, varying from one to twenty 
marks, as the cost of stamping a passport 


of an om rican citizen upon his application 
for a visé of his passport for the purpose of 


sobeds g from Leipsic to any other part of 
Geman. 
The Obersekretir of the Meldeamt, upor 


being interrogated as to the rule governing 
the charge in its variations from one to 
twenty marks, replied that the financial 
ability of the applicant was the guiding prin- 
ciple, and of this he judged by the general 
appearance of the applicant. He stated 
that usually one mark was charged on all 
days of the week except Sunday, when the 
charge was two marks. Recently 
both Mr. Harter and Mr. Se agle , Vice con- 
suls at this ite, were charged two 
marks each for th priv ilege of going out of 
town with a stamped passport. . . 

If the Ministry of the Interior may arm 
the pe of Leipsic with authority to im- 
pose a tax on me of twenty marks for the 
privilege of leaving the city of Leipsic there 
is no reason why this tax might not be fixed 
at one thousand marks or any other sum. I 
might thereby be held as a prisoner, not- 
withstanding the fact that official business 
might call me to Berlin. 


consul 





[Signed] WILLIAM P. KENT, 
American Consul. 
Thus, even before President Wilson 


broke diplomatic relations with Germany, 
the Imperial Government, through the 
General Staff and the Ministry of the In- 
terior, was withdrawing courte 
American officials, insulting, abusing and 
taxing them to travel. 

And still the Berlin Foreign Office de- 
clares that it will not declare war on the 
United States because it has no quarrel 
with this country. The Imperial Govern- 
ment maintains that Wall Street and the 
American Government forced this country 
into the war without any provocation on 
Germany’s part. Doctor Kaempf, the 
long-whiskered, weak little President of the 
Reichstag, declared that President Wilson 

would bite marble” before the war was 
over because he “made war on Germany.” 


sies to 
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Children’s Shoe Bills Cut in Half! 


TEL-TIL-TIP 


TEL-TIL-TIP CO., 378 W. 16th Street, Holland, Mich 
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What, again, Mary? 


Why yes, Jack I always use California Citrus Cream before | go out. Don't you want 





me to look my best? 





Sure, but you used California Citrus Cream this morning. 





I did Jack, but after | put it on, | washed it off. You know, this all-lemon Cream 





absorbs the oil, grease and soap from the skin and when it is washed off, it takes away the 





shine. That’s why my skin is so soft and always clean. 





When you say “all-lemon” do you mean, Mary, that there isn’t a thing in it but lemon? 





That’s all, the juice and the rest of the lemon. 





Well then, Mary if it has lemon juice in it | might use it to remove these blackheads 





and clear up my skin. 





Yes, you should Jack, your skin is a little bit oily. When we come home tonight, 






























° . ° ° “— on ea9 ac’ 
just apply a thin coating of Citrus Cream—rub it in until it’s thoroughly dry and o 
tomorrow morning when you wash off the Cream with hot water, you will see CR 
w/ 
how easily the blackheads are pressed out. And your skin will feel soft and ‘ a 
oS 
clean all day. WS 
All right Mary, since California Citrus Cream is becoming a habit Pe 
. Q 2” 
with us I had better buy a box of four tubes for 85c. aes , 
> ss 
Yes, and if the dealer hasn’t it, use this coupon in the Post ra & &§ 
° ° - 
and have Laughlin send it from Los Angeles. ae? 
Constant use of California Citrus Cream gives that natural cleanliness and freshness ol % Ss eo 
; e ©& . “a 
complexion which is obtained only by keeping the skin thoroughly free from soap, grease and dirt @ ne ce” 
Keeps the skin attractively clean < Pon & © oO 
panda caeiale OY SY 89 
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Even this wouldn’t hurt 
a really waterproof shell! | 


ah) 
" 


: 


Your shells won’t have to meet this test, itself. You will find it still chambers, fires 
; but a leaky boat or a rainy day may get and ejects as though never touched by 4 
them just as wet. Will they soften? Will water. Try it! , 
they swell? Not if they’re The Black Shells. Such shot-shell waterproofing means ‘a 
Put a Black Shell under the faucet ‘for much to the man whe shoots on wet days ‘a 
: half-an-hour and get it as wet as Niagara or in wet places. 4 
4 


*: BLACK SHELLS 








Smokeless and Black Powders 
Black St If he hasn’t them, mail $1.25 to our General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Bu ¢ 
; y will ship pre- Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philad 
t Chis is at fer phia, Baltimore; Nat Lead & Oil ¢ iny, Pittsburgh; United I ya 
I Black Shells are not \W .« pany, New York; Selby Smelti x | Com} y, San Frar <a 
UNITED STATES (¢ ARTRIDGE COMPANY, 269 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The Right and the Wrong in 


Inner Tubes 


The pictures at the left illustrate an 
important difference in inner tubes 
about which you should know: 


The tube that hangs in a curve is a 
Michelin Red Inner Tube. The Michelin 
Tube has this shape because it was made 
by the exclusive Michelin process on a 
round or ring-shaped mandrel, so that it is 
curved lke a tire at all times, whether 
inflated or not. 


The other tube—the one that hangs 
straight—was made on a straight mandrel. 
When deflated this tube is flat and straight, 
as you see; but when inflated it is neces 
sarily forced into the same circular shape 
that the Michelin Tube naturally pos 
sesses at all times. Obviously this forcing 
must stretch the straight tube thinner on 
the outside, or compress it into wrinkles 
on the inside. In either case the tube is 
weakened. 


Now, which will give better service —a circular 
Michelin Tube that naturally fits the round casing, o1 
a straight tube that must be stretched round to fit? 


PN 
Remember, that Michelin Red 78 
Tubes, like Michelin Universal 
Treads,cost less thanmanyother 
quality makes. Give Michelins 
a trial — we ask no more. 


Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey 
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-Kitchen Sinks and Taps 
ee) bey tae Me- like Mm uteiicaitae 


easily and effectively 


Thorough 


You are probably like most housewives; you dislike the 
last touches of cleaning up the sink, polishing the taps 
and such things, after dish washing. 


It’s all easy enough if you sprinkle a little Old Dutch, 
then wipe; it is more than easy —it is thorough, and 
it’s sanitary—leaves your sink sweet and clean and the 
taps brilliantly polished. 





